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ABSTRACT . ^ 

Institutional change in schools of education is. 
discussed here with special regard for field-based teacher education 
programs and inservice education, J^oth of which are viewed as 
potential growth areas in schools with declining Enrollments. The 
first article deals with the challenge that inservice education 
offers, both in terms of growth opportunities and the demand for new 
skills from teacher educators. The reform of the teacker educator is 
thd subject of the second article, which offecis av^grano, design for' 
collaborative problem solving. The third articl<8 examines the history 
of inservice practices-, resources for field programs, field 
experiences and professional career development, planning for college 
participation, opportunities and potential pitfalls, and systematic 
planning and design, organizational constraints to institutionalizing 
change in secondary schools and institutions of higher education is 
reviewed in the fourth article, and the fifth focuses on,. building 
readiness for change at the Oniversity of Oregon. The final article • 
offers an organizational analysis of the involvement ^f universities 
in inservli^ce education, stressing the economic, political, and 
sociological constraints involved. References are provided. (DS) 
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PREFACE 



In May 1978, the Far West Teacher Corps Network conducted a regional 
. workshop in Nevada for deans of schools and coJleges of education. Teacher 

Corps directors, and other responsible personnel .in higher* education to 
\ examine problems associated with institutional change, particularly in ' 
highel^ education. The issues discussed in thii document are based on the ■ 
papers presented at that workshop. 

A wide range of topics anh views are set forth i n this' publication, 
representing several different college's and universities. HoWever, the 
common catalyst for institutional change whfch appears in all the papers 
is inservice education. Each author discusses institutional change v'is- 
a-vis field-based programs and inservice education. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors of the Far West Network, I Would 
like to thank Haroldie Spriggs, Jtm Steffenseri, and William L. Smith from 
National Teacher Corps for their ^conti nued support. Also, the* Board wishes 
to acknowledge the contributions of Karl MaSsanari andLana pVpes from the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, who^ade this publ ication- possi- 
ble. Final lyj the authors djeserve praise for sharing their profession- 
alism, which usually involves some risks. < „ 

• . , ■ . « •^ 



Paul Rar\dy Walker 
Executive Secretary - 
Far West Teacher Corps Network 
Western Washington University 
Bellingham, Washington 



THE CHACJ-ENGE OF INSTITOTIONAL CHANGE 
* Ronald G, Petrie 

These are difficult 'times for schools of education, and fjDjf untversl- 
\^1es in general. We face decreasing student enrollments, an oversupply of 
teachers, new social demands, and declining funding. The challenges for 
universities today include tha reallocation of resources and the rethinking 
.and redefining of goals and the population to be servea. ^ 

^^Ince the end of^World War II most colleges and universities have 
experienced tremendous growth* In the past 40 years we have never had to 
worry about where* we were going, or why we were going there, because we 
couldn't keep up with the demand for our services. The i^stem of packaging 
cbntent Into three^hour units of instruction and offering it In a" campus 
setting served us well during those years: it was cost efficient and easy 
to handle aximinlstratively. ' 

The time has come, however, for a fresh look and a rededlcatlon of our 
efforts. Because of the decline in birth rates during the sixties and 
seventies we are now in a period of no growth, or at best moderate growt>i. 
Schools of education all over the country are laying off staffs trying to. 
hang on, and hoping for better days. But there is light at the end of the . 
tunnel, and in fact considerable reason for optimism If we can identify 
"markets which previously have been untapped and needs which have not beeh 
met. Schools of education can enter into a period of unheralded growth tf 
we are willing, and able, to change. ^ 

Part of the problem is clarifying the issues and establishi'ng' a vocab- 
ul^y tc^ unscramble sojie of the concepts that need redefinition. The big 
market that isTirrgely untapped is inservice education; But Jest we get 
confused, we need to describe the different types of inservice education 
that exist and "^he relationship of inservice education to^ continued pro- 
fessional develo^jpent. ■ 

Continued professional development implies degrees and Certificates. *^ 
Usually it takes place on campus and tends to be more theoretical than 
.applied. This type of'^activity will continue isecause' of the large invest- 
ments in facilities and resources, and because it is what we do best. 

Ipservice for "lav-ons" is primarily training required by federal 
and state laws, usually as a result of social forc:es;'~PL 94-142 and mini- 
mum competencies for graduation are examples of such lay-ons. University 
faculties by and large are not as well prepared as onsite personnel to 
offer this type of inservice, which represents one of the largest potenr 
tial fields of instruction. , 

Inseryice for onsite improvement of instruction Is training that 
teachers identify as necessary to improve their, skills in teaching read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, or whatever;, or that administrators or super- 
visors see as needed.by t+ie school district. This is another facet of 
inservice edCication that the higher education facultfy ^does not do very 
well., and in fact-may not have the skills or the expertise to do without 
additional retraining. 

To be effective in providing inservice to- impl ement 1 ay-ons and to 
improve onsite instruction at the classroom' level , we must develop uni- ' 
versity* level staff members who have some new skills. We need also to 
enlist the services of public schobl personnel as adjunct faculty to pro- 
vide university course -credit in t>ife field, different fro^i that offered 

t' 



as continued professional development. There is an urgent need to develop 
teacher educators who have as much skill in inservice education as they 
have in preseryice education. 

A NEW MODEL PROGRAM \ 

The Teacher Cor^s Project at Portland State University in Oregon is 
a field-centered training complex designed to provide onsite instruction^ 
inservice for lay-ons, contijiued professional development, and preservice. 
Proiect staff members have be^Tr^^^Qrki.ng with a total sqi^ol staff of teach- 
ers and administrators over a two-y6ar period and have ffl|per1mented and 
trained themselves, through trial and error, to be' the type of higher educa 
tion faculty needed for effective inservice training. We have developed a 
comprehensive, process-approach model that utilizes task forces of- parents, 
teachers, administrators. Teacher Corps staff members, and students to 
identify and prioritize teacheris' and st;udents' needs. The need's assess- 
ment program development mod^l utilizes a seven-step approach that begins 
with lidentifylng educational goals and progresses through student needs 
assessment, identifying^ conditions for learning, conducting assessments of 
the conditions for learning, identifying teacher competencies, conducting 
assessments of teacher competencies, and developVig, implem^ntltig, and 
evaluating teacher education programs, A complete description of the 
process and the needs assessment model Is described in the [iubl lection, 
A Needs Assessment Model for Program Development in Teacherl Education ^ 

The process approach to inservice training has shown tWat. what' teachers 
actually want and need Is not what universities have offered them hereto- 
fore; furthermore, what they Inltl^^lly say they want Is quite different 
from what teachers actually need once the process ^s completed. Two-thirds 
of what teachers need relates d1rect:\ly to specific day-toVday problems— two 
hours with a psychologist to'di scuss an emotionally disturbed child, ^r 
three hours of Instruction in how to teach a particular rieading ski 11 , for 
example; they do not need a regular thr^ee-hour course on /Tuesday night. 

Most college faculty members do not know how to deliver the type of 
Instruction being refquested using the process-needs assessment model. 
Further, there is a growing need for college faculty to /providie similar 
services to other school sit^s. In order to prepare more regular faculty 
members to deliver the needs assessment model and appropriate/ Instruction 
to the schools, a series of presentations have been made to the School of 
Education faculty. Addltionaljplans call for a workshap/retrfeat to develop 
the necessary skills util izing \s1mulation strategies. /Finally, a group of 
faculty^ members have volunteered to work with the Teacher Corps team, on 
site, 'to develop their skills 1n the proce§s approach./ Some/ faculty 
members will be released .from other respohsibll ities dart tiirie to develop 
the skills, and some will participate in the training/on thetr own because 
of . the ability to rearrange their schedules to be frej& during the times 
that the model 1j5 being applied in the public schools/. The/training ^ 
program should /roduce approximately 15 regular faculty members who would 
be available af a cadre to serve the public schools. 

Schools ofteducatlon need to reassess their orgeinlzatlon and function 
to accommodate onsite and lay-on inservice education. We must develop a 
cadre of staff members assigned part time--or flill time--to providing 
onsite Inservice instruction directly to teachers, or to training public 



. school personnel to deliver the necossijry content and skills. These 
faculty members must develop process skills os well ds content knowle?dgo. 
And they need to be out in the schools more than they are on campus. 

Therein lies part of the problem: a program that is field centered, 
canpetency based, and process oriented does not fit the current university 
system. It may be necessary to institute differentiated staffing at the 
university level, or to modify the university to accept the new dimensions 
of serving the inservice needs of schools. 

\ 

FOCUS ON INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 

A number of factors inhibit university change to more field-based 
inservice programs. First, the university reward system of promotion and 
tenure usually does not reward active involvement in field-ba^ed programs. 
The university tends to reward research and publications rather than field 
service. Field service is more time consuming, and fi#l<l practitioners 
tend to do "applied" research as opposed to pure, empir1%|'l ly designed 
research. It would appear that faculty members involved in^^vf iel d-based 
programs need to do more empirical research than they have-^n the past; 
this is. supported by the fact that little evidence of "hands-ifesfr" research 
is recorded in education. It'^also would appear that field-centered faculty 
members have some of the best opportunities to do this type of research. 
They need to reorient their thinking and put research at the top^JQ^f their 
list of priorities. Universities, conversely, must recognize tbe v^prth of 
program development, curriculum development, and publication in a variety 
of media; the refereed journal is only one outlet. 

There also is faculty resistance to field-based programs, partly 
because of the university reward system and partly because of insecurity 
among faculty members who don't know how to be really effective in the 
field* Further, we do not have any system or strategy for retraining of 
college faculty other than sabbatical leave — an ineffective tool for 
solving the problem. 

Finally, of course, the problem of funding and finance is at the heart 
^ of any institutional change. Possible sources of funding are the univer- 
' sity , publ ic schools, the state, and federally funded teacher centers. An 
effective strategy for reorientation of faculty might include retreats; 
using Teacher Corps to help develop process skills with selected faculty 
members; and faculty exchanges. Important questions to consider are: Who 
should bring about the change? Who should retrain teachers at the univer- 
sity level? Teacher Corps Networks may be one viable vehicle. 

Warner, Cooper, and Houston (1977) have identified 20 competencies that 
school-based educators need to be able to perform. If these competencies 
are valid, university staff members mus^t demonstrate the competencies them- 
selves, and must know how to train others to demonstrate these competencies 
in the field. In "A Missing Link in School Renewal:^ The Program and Staff 
Development Specialist," Howey and Willie (1977) hoted the need for a dif- 
ferent approach to solving retraining and renewal in institutions; and in 
the same issue of the Journal of Teacher Education Goddu, Crosby, and 
Massey (1977) <lescribed another process model developed in New England. 

In summary, the need for institutional change is apparent. The market 
for inservice training of teachers is at least as big asany that we have 
previously addressed--and probably bigger. However, university faculty , 
members will nee<l to develop new skills in order to del iver instruction 
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in a form and content different from current practices. The challenge to 
schools of education Is to ove^ome institutional inertia and respond to 
the forces and the demands of the schools. If we can m^et ,the chal leqpe of 
Institutional change^ schools of education will rebound from our current 
dilemma stronger and more effective than we have ever been. 
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THE REFORM OF THE TEACHER EDUCATOR. OR 
WHO WILL HELP ME CHANGE MY ROLE? 



Herbert Hite 



Professors of eAicatlon nay not be an endangered spec1es--yet--but they 
certainly are a threatened species. The retrenchments In schools of edu- 
cation have removed many of the untenured. younger professors. Those who 
remain are older, averaging over 50 years of age nationally, and holding. 

The very existence of schools of education Is threatened. In the 
course of debate over the Higher Education Act of 1975, lobbyists for 
organ1ze<^ teachers came right out front viMth th^lr contempt for educa- 
tionists, and congressional staff members In some cases supported that 
view. They said that the nation doesn't need colleges of education; that 
the organized profession can do the same Job better and more cheaply. 

The teacher education establishment now Justifies Its existence on 
the basis of the need for (but not the delivery of) services to teachers 
on the Job, rather than on preparing new teachers. Practicing teachers, 
however, do not seem to be clamoring for professors of education and 
their well-known expertise. 

So, saya the battered Profeseor, dho bill heVp me change my role? 

Not I, eay'e the Arte and Scienoee^ colleague^ You were pretty over^ 
bearing t^en meet of my etudenta were candidatee for a teaching poeition. 
I u>ill be glad to aee you go. 

Not I, aays the Graduate Dean. You alhxzya were a louay reeearcher. 

Not I, aay$ the State Legialator. You coat too much ajtyway. 

Not I, eaye the Federal Bureaucrat. Congreaa haa not authorimed funda 
for retraining univereitji peraonnel. 

Not I, aaya the Teacher. You were uaeful only when you helped me meet 
aome pretty queationable certification requirementa, which I have now mft. 
[Nearly 80 percent of practicing teaahere have no further certification 
requirementa .7 

Then, aaya the Profeaaor, in the beet little red hen tradition, I will 
do it myeelf. I will retrain myaelf to become uaeful to thoee good people 
who are concerned with the improvement of achooling* 

And there are people who are concerned with the improvement of 
schooling. Legi slators and the media express^great anxiety over declin- 
ing student achievement in the basic skills. School administrators and 
their boards' of directors respond instantly to the concern of legis- 
lators, and they too are concerned for improvement in teaching the 
basic skills. Parents are also pretty sore about their kids' lack of 
achievement. Teachers, when asked, say they are concerned about the 
nonsupporti ve learning climate. Translated, this means there's too 
much acting out in the classroom, too much basic s^x play in the halls, 
and parents won't make the kids do their homework. 



FIELD-BASED TEACHER EDUCATOR: A NEW ROLE 

Professors now have the time to help school people assuage their 
concerns. They have the inclination, too. Even after dismissing all 
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the staff unprotected by tenure, schbbls of education stil 1 • can?t keep 
their teni/red teacher 6?lucat1on faculty f ul 1^ occupied ion the assignments 
they tarried' in-, the sixties. At least some education faculty personnel are 
nervous; they're willing t6 consider, seriously, d^f ferent ^roles and 
responsibilities. The majpr new role i« ^that of fi6ld-based teacher 
educator, . * 
I ' (Note: Not all teacher educators must be» retool ejJ to become field 
based. Ttifere are still nuijteroiis slots to handle teacher preparation 
classes and graduate classes' leading to advanced degrees,l_A significant , 
number of education professors can continue, unregenerated, provided some 
' of the faculty will take on the task of justifying the profession through 
f direct work with schools on living problems,) , . ^- ^ • 

^ ^ What does^ it mean to be an effective field-based teacher educator? The 
;.;^irst try by 'the teacher education establ ishment. was admass migratitfn from 
^gl^he' campus to the hinterlands*^ The courses whicb had been established as 
%^bm'ponents of certificate or degree programs (candidates had to take them, 
whether they wanted tg or not) were transported any 1 ocation /where 
sufficient students would enrol 1 to pay the^conti ntiing education depart- 
ment's, overhead. This valiant effort is a lot like stripmining: once a 
course has baen offered at a particular location, it cannot be repeated. 
The 20 percent of the school st^ff who need credits for credential reason^ 
are those who enroll; they can'uJ^ake it again for credit, and-no one^else. 
seems to be interested. Furthermore, the course may have polluted the 
Environment, Because courses designed for campus delivery are only by 
chance relevant to a particular set of issues or' problems in a specjjfjc 
school setting, the courses transported to the field sullied the reputation 
of the school of education.as an agency capable of providing relevant 
services" to-teachers and administrators concerned with really significant 
/t}roblems — kid problems. 

Career Advancement/Prof essi onal Improvement ^ . 

The potential clients of education professors' services have two kinds 
of career needs. One is to meet a perfectly legitijriate desire for profes- 
sional advancement or the pursuit of happiness. For this reason, teachers 
and other school personnel enroll in degree courses, take workshops or 
travel fJrograms to expand their personal horizons, or go to summer school 
"because it's still the cheapest wa^ to enjoy a reasonable facsimile of a 
summer resort. Colleges of education are' well-prepared to handle this 
need, at the school person's own expense, and that is as it should be. 

The other kind of career need is to improve one's effectiveness with 
clients— students and the students' parents, The^ nice thing about teachers 
is that» by and large, they really do care about 'doing a better job and are 
relatively humble about their own competency. ^ They have been. systemati- 
cally victimized because of this professional concern ^ind humility. They 
have had to pay out of their own incomes for the training they have sought 
for this need, . inasmuch as they have turned to colleges of education for 
help. And the cost should be borne by the state or the schoof district; 
after-all, the primary concern of the school district is improving the 
educational opportunities of -their students. ^ 

It is this second kind of need which offers opfportunities for the 
survival of professors of education/ The f i r?t ty^e of need, personal 
enhancement, is drying up „or is being met by a small part of the available 
professional services in schools of education. The second need is to help 



sqiTool Dersonnel 'resolve the critical problems ot their students, and 
this need could involve mos^ of the^ expertise in colleges of education. 
An attractive new role for many professorfe of education is to^-^ct as- a v^J^ 
member of*ci team qf problem solvers^ Different members of such leams, V^,^ 
college ar»d_, school persons, might not fit this role. But if, professors 
shoiild make"* a contributian through a systemat'ic effort to become involved 
with school personnel working on real anci current^ problems, many benefits 
might accrue., The reputation of schools 'of -(Education might be dramatically 
Improved. The university admi'ni strati on and other faculties might get 
off*the backs of the educationists. There might even be opportunities 
for res«arch--spinning of/ from the qifick and dirty efforts to solve imjne- 
diate problems. The demand'for the expertise of professors could become 
virtually boundless. * ' . ^ ' 

Problems of Expertise and Style " - - 

There are problems, ^however. " Two obstficles, in particular, seem to ^ 
block ful 1" participation in school improvement programs by a significant :,^ 
"number of professors of "education. One obstacle has -to do with the nature 
-of the professors' expertise, and the other with the style of prof es soring 
which has developed in collegiate instruction. 

Professors of education have deve'loped an expertise based on their 
analyses of research and experience about teaching and learning. Their 
function has been to prepare beginning teachers to serve in any of a wide 
spectrum of schools, with pupils of varying interests an<J needs. The same 
is true of graduate courses in education. Professors are expert at pre>- ^ 
sentlng knowledge and skills that are general izable. Sctjo^bl improvement 
^programs, however, need help on site-specific problems for a unique group 
"of learners. Education -courses offer principles which may or may not be 
applicable to a local problem and a local school staff. What professors 
of 'education are good at doing is useful for local problem-solving pro- 
vided the professors' attention can be focused on that part of their vast 
knowledge which is ""specific to the local problem. Conscientious pro- 
fessors nearly always cover a lot more in a three-credit class than 
any team really needs to know in order to enhance their ability to 
solve their own problem— and often what is°covered may not be relevant 
at al 1 . 

The other major obstacle for professors of educatiof in becoming prob- 
lem solvers is that they are products of the university instructional sys- 
tem. The professor has learned, through constant assoctation with 'Students 
and other professors, how to assume the traditional role of authoritative 
teacher- and expects students to be consistently acquiescent. Thts tra^ 
ditionaV role can be a major block to effective problem solving. While 
teachers are adept at assuming the college student role when they are 
taki-ng courses, they do not believe that anyone else knows as much as they- 
do about their students and 'those students^ capabil ities. In other words, 
in a school problem-solving project, roles get scrambled. ■Sometimes the 
teacher is the authority; sometimes the professor as external consultant 
is the authority., Eachcan learn from the other. . ^ " / 

A few teacher educators seem to possess a talent for relating to groups' 
of teachers, parents, and school administrators in a way that makes them /. 
effective moderators 'for such a process. They are good listeners. They 
can translate expressions of need so that the existing collegiate delivery 
systems can provide some sort of consultant services. They can identify _ ' 



the stage in tf>6 problem-sblving proefiss which prevails tn a particular 
slt^ at a ^art'lcular time* At our* schooT of education we have 'found one 
sucn teacher educator. 

iUnfdrtunat^^^bS many educationisft§ will never make i.t as collaborators, 
with schobT personnel . There's something about }the professorial style of. 
commum cation that projects academic^ arrogance. As racism §r ma}e Chau- 
vinism, cues are transmitted by words or tones of voice or in the silent 
language of gestures and postures. Short of a couple of years on a psychir 
atrist's couch, there maysbe no way to rgform these experienced academic 
cians/so that they are acceptable to" teachers. " 

/ The schools do peed helj^'. Althqugh much of the^ process of salving the 
crljtical problems of learners in a specific school can be carried out only 
byfthe local staff, their'solutions are likely to be much jnore effective 
q^ven outside, assistance. Colleges of education can provide a lot of use- 
ful assistance to local schools. The reform of teacher educdtijon depends 
on some technikjue for putting professors* expertise (which is designed for 
leisurely digestion by students remote from actual problems) together with 
the ongoing efforts to meet the specific needs of 'learners and their 
teachers. . , 

NSERV ICE FOR TEACHER' EDUCATORS / 

The obvious approach^ would ?eem to be special programs to retrain those 
professors for whom there is sdme hope. Who will do this training? Who 
will pay for- it? Will the "target" professors come to the training? What 
if we hold a teacher educator training program and nobody comes? Sadly, we 
must be realistic. Partly becaOse professors of education believe they are 
the experts 6n training, they probably can^t be taught^ They can learn; 
but they can't be taught. A more practical approach toward reform may be 
to find ways to use those pieces of a professor's expertise that are 
acceptable to a particular school task force and fit them somewhere into 
the problem-solving process. ( 

Two years ago,- the Teacher Corps project at Western. Washington. Univer- 
sity, Bellingham, developed a sequence of three graduate courses which were 
designed to iniplement a local problem-solving activity. Individual teach- 
ers, or teams of teachers contracted to complete some aspect of the school 
study. Each contract was approved when signed by (a) a representative of 
the school district, (b) a representative of the teachers organization, and 
(c) a representative; of .Western Washington University. The sign-offs were 
evidence that the proposed work would indeed be a contribution to the all- 
school project. The first course was entitled "Needs Assessment"; the 
second, "Designing and Implementing Strategies for Change"; and the third, 
naturally, "Evaluating Education Programs." The entire sequence was 
intended to serve as the vehicle for a one- to three-year school improve- 
ment program; therefore, the school district paid the registration fees of 
all teachers who part icipateds^ 

Initially, the program wsis a success, at least orf the whole. The 
Graduate School put its seal|of official approval on the offering. After 
the first year, however,-^ th^^- work of different teachers and task ^'O'^ces was 
wildly varied. Some conti^af^ exemplary products, With teach- 

ers putfting in far more tilathan expected. But some were franl^-ly ripoffs, 
- and thfe system for guarantOTng the quality of the individual projects 
broke^vdown. ^/ 



' . The University faculty itrivolved aind al^b the school staff jJtiTl 
had>faith in the. teacher-designed inservice model. They realized, - 
hoWever, that the model needed some changes. J 

Most of the problems were of a ►IS'pe .th^at the School of Bdjjca- * 
tion should have foreseen. The local staff mainly relied, on their-/ 
own collective experience and knowledge. They should have exploded 
.alternatives to the~^ change strategies t-hey opted for. They should 
have loolced to other sources f or. mblre information about the problems 
they were attfempting to solve. ij}By should have askfed for help on 
evaluation and ways of obtaining Tnore accurate data about the needs 
of stuafents and teachers. ■ No one professor couldrhave provided all- 
that information!- Collectively, a lot of professors coujd; but. a lot 
of professors' attempting to teach one^three^credit course is. not very 
cost effective, so a variation on the major theme of teacher-desjgned 
Inservice education was needed. • , " / ' 

. -'• . . . . . , ' ■ ' f I ' 

The "Mini course" Approach , 



The Teacher Corps staff came up with a notion of site-specific / 
'*mini courses." The minicourse would consist of ten contact h^rs with 
■a professor «at the school -^site. A represejitative of > a group of teacners 
i)uld confer with the;prt)fessor of chpice to develop specif icat ions/ for 
the information or skills which would m§et th6 exact needs of that/groupi 
A' member of the Teacher Corps staff arranged the meetings and tool^ care 
of all support matters. Teachers could opt for. one or more minicourses. 
as part of the total ythree-credit graduate ^course." Professors received 
an honorarium from teacjier Corps for developing the courses and ^delivered 
the courses as part df their regu-lar load. .That meant the School of 
Education or the individual professors actually were contributyng the 
participating p.i^fessors' services. The 15 minicourses developed and 
taught generally expanded tffe school problem-solving activity /by providing 
trtore information about the problem area and about different alternatives 
for so.lving the problem. 

The minicourses have been well received. Teachers are h^ighly 
motivated, because they feel they own these courses. Far more profes- 
sors*eire involved in field-based education; almost any profjessor has ten 
hours of instruction that could be useful to somebody, working on some 
problem. The minicourses probably raised the quality level of the- school 
improvement projects. None of t^ courses resulted in the solution of a, 
major problem, but in their entirety they served to broaden the base of 
knowledge of those working on the problems. • / - 

Most of us think we have moved two steps forward and/no more than 
one back; The problem-solving process in which school' personnel and 
college consulte^nts cooperate, with community advice, seems to be a 
promising method for improving the educational opportunities of young 
people. Lt fs a process that is direct and flexible, '/At least one 
university graduate school and one school of education/have fOuhd it 
possible in their collective, conscience to Approve first-class, A-1 
graduate credit for courses developed by school persoi^nel rather than 
university professors. a. ' / 

. Some, professors had a learning experience which they thought -was 
helpful. They designed the experience themselves to /a large degree. • * 
The minicourse experiment was not exactly earthshaki ng , but it suggests 
a way that professors can learn, even if they can't pe taught. 

■ 'i^ ■ . ' ■ .. q 



gr;^nd ^ign FOR' collaborative problem solving • ' 

^ ■ > . 

These are^thie assumptions developed by the Teacher Corps staff and 
staff members of the School of Education at Western Washington Universitx 
during 1978. / 

1. • Thef inservice tea^fher education approach most likely to ftffect the 

quality of schooling is one in which the school staff, the parentis, 
and external consultants combine 'to resolve the critical problems 
of pupils. > " • 

2. The key members of the cast are the teachers. ' ' - 

• 3. The collaborative design with the most" power will stimulate teach- 
ers to' assume the key roles of initiating the project, defining the 
critical problems of youth, and evaluating the outcomes o^ attempts 
to resolve* problems. . \ ^ 

■ 4. Teachers have more effect on the school program and the student 
population when they take-collective action than when Ctbey are 
"inserviced" as individuals (especially when the aLSSumotion of 
those in control of inservice programs is that the purmse of the 
program is to provide remedial training for the teachers). 
5. The problem-^sol ving approach as applied to school improvement 
consists of these steps: 

a. The local sta'ff agrees on a problem area. 

b. Critical problems are assessed by comparing pupil achieve- 
■ > ments (cognitive and/or affective) against aspirations for 

pupils--aspirations of school staff, parents, and the pupils 
themsel ves. 

• c. The staff organizes for attack on the problem. 

--They improve their own interpersonal communication skflls; 
that is, they define the ground rules for working together so 
that, at least, the products of l^he process are not worse 
than the problem. 
— They set up a tentative schedule. of activities. 
— They identify the services they will request from external 
^ consultants. 

d. They seek more information' about the problem area. 

e. They examine a variety of strategies for resolving the problem. 

f. They select one or more strategies and design tentative 
evaluation procedures. 

g. They carry out the trial strategies. ^ 

h. They ,eval uate what appear to be the results. 

i. They decide what to do next. 

6.. There^ are two kinds pf assistance^that education faculty members 
might provide: 

/ a. They might provide a person who$e assigned load woiild be 
\ devoted ia large part to coordinating the process, advising 
locals persons -on their f^rocess alternatives, and acting as 
broker of talent from the university.- 
b. They might provide 1 ndTvidual faculty consultants for specific 
and limited assistance at certain steps in the probl em-solivi ng 
process. I 
- --Faculty members, through the device of ten contact-houjcj 

• "mi nicourses," could provide information about the problem 

■\ : " area and about various alternatives the local staff might 

• 10 



' consider, in designing their own strategies. In addition, 
- faculty members could prdvide expert knoVfledge of ways to 
improve the assessment ^f Heeds and the evaluation of Out»- 
comes. " The local staff also. may need a special is.t in human 
relations. » 
7^ Judicious U5e^ of faculty members from the jjniversity could increase 
the quality of local problem solving. The main activity will de- 
pend on local leadership. 

—The school adm^ini strati ofi and the teachers organization 
together jshould supply thi^ leadership. ' 

8. The academic system for sfcattpring the expertise of professors can 
be bent to assist this local problem-solving process; for example, 

' the credit structure can be adapted. Faculty member's can report 
their contributions in scholarly journals. { ' 

9. Education faculty members select themsfel ves^into three groups: 

Group 1— "Great idea. Let me at 'em," 

Group 2— "I'll try it this once." (or) "Well, I need a gol# 
star." • ^ ' ^ 

Group 3— "L don't wanna. Leave me alone,'" 
10. There are enough people in Groups 1 and 2 to justify flJie' serious 
study of this approach to revise, or reform, teacher education. 
--Tqacher Corps project funding can and should make it possi- 
ble to test, evaluate, and document a pilot study of this-. 
approach. 
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TEACHER EDUCATORS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE CONTEXT OF "EMERGING FIELD EXPERIENCES 

.Robert E. Grinder, Virgi-nia Boyle, and Lou M. Carey^. 

* Teacher education is'entering an increasihgly positive growth phase. \ 
Standards for accreditation hdve edged steadily upward, knowledge bases in 
the foundational and pro^ssidnatl disciplines, are becoming highly credit- 
able, and research is improvij^g the, Scholarly basis for education decision 
making. But despite this pr^aress,. new concerns leave rjo time fot^ com-- 
placency. Pressures have irtWhsifiedJ for example, to improve the quality^ 
of instruction in classrooms, to enSuffe that young people meet minimal • 
cdmpetencies for prom«tioh and grajluation, and to address individual dif-, 
ferences, tasic skills, ^nd multicultural issues. , 

Teacher educators are res'ponding by continuing to improve in tradi- 
tional ways--by refining standards and advancing knowledge and scholar- 
ship;- and they are also focusing attention on a new approach — maximizing 
the pedagogical value of field experiences. Field^ experiences, for 
example, offer promise of elevating teacher education to new levels of 
effectiveness. Prospective teachers often find opportunities in the 
field to explore different aspects of teaching, gain a sense of accom- 
plishment from practical experiences, and acquire attitudes that lead to 
stronger professional commit/nent. , Classroom teachers find field programs ^ 
gioce effectively related to life in the classroom than campus-based 
coflrses. 

Adaptation of the unique qualities of field experiences to t„eacher 
education requires that a new phase of collaboration be initiated amojig 
colleges and universities, local education agencies, state departments of 
education, federal education agencies, and professional associations. . 
Education faculties in higher education must thus define their mission 
in order to capitalize on their particular strengths and enhance their 
relative significance. The challenge they face in establishing a niche 
is great because expertise in field experiences is widely shared; consul- 
tants from industrial and education agencies, professors of -higher educa*- 
tion, school administrators, subject matter specialists and coordinators, 
and teachers themselves perform both formal and informal roles. Howey 
(1976, p. 26) estimated that the professions provide a resource person 
for every few teachers. \ A. 

To meet the challenge, then, faculties responsiBTe for teacher educa- 
tion might address three basic issues: (aj. identify the problems encoun- 
tered when campus-based roles are extended"" to the field; (b) establish 
ways field Experiences can be used to strengthen professional career devel- 
opment; and (c) develop procedures for planning to participate In field 
experiences. "These issues are anaflyzed in detail following, a discussion 
of the history of inservice education in the United States. 

T The three authors separately prepared the sections of this paper: 

Grinder~"Historical Overview of Inservice Practices in the United 
' States" and "Field Experiences and Professional Career Develop- 

* ment"; Boyle— "Survey of Field Experiences, Arizona State Univer- 
sity"; Carey--"Planning for College Participation in Inservice 
Education." 
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HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF INSERVfCE PRACTICES 
IN THE UNITED. STATES . ' 



Higher education may be distingul^shed from all other agencies engaged 
In teacher education by its emphasis pn scholarly ihvesti nation. -^Ideally, 
^ higher education provides a source of eternal knowledge. Cons-ider Johann • 
Mditfe s statement upon the founding of the University of Berlin' in 1811: 
The University is the. v.isible^ manifestation of the immortality of our race 
because it permits nothing truly existent to perish.' . .. . • It^is the '. 
visible manifestation of the unity 6f the world, of the epiphany of fiod. 
arid of God himself" (Ziolkowski. 1978). ■ , - 

Our current views of higher education are more, secular, but the spirit 
of Fichte s proclamation lives on. Higher education today pVovides an 
atmosphere relatively free of economic and political pressures. Reflec-* 
- tion; speculation, and analysis may ensue;, significant questions may be 
formulated; and btfsic and .applied research is strongly encouraged. Higher 
education gives rise to perspective on the use" of naturaV resources and 
understanding of the forces shaping social weliFar^. * Faculty members are 
accountable less for prod^Jcts than for creative idea's. Inquiry, knowledge' 
production, and objective analysis, are uniquely the strengths of higher » 
education, and the- other agencies involved in teacher education cannot 
match them. As NasH and Ducharme (1974) asserted, "It is -simply inco^^- 
ceivable that the hu|taQist^ system-disturbing, and reforming skihs 
needed to achieve laV*ger sociltal id,eals and purposes can be ibchieved 
while training is loc^ated exclusively in thie public schools." ' 

The: history of teacher training reveals that higher education has 
•struggled traditional m to uphold and nurture scholarship. The saga 
begins with the dame schools, colonial America's answer to the contempo- 
rary elementary school. Teacher education was unknown and teachers were 
pedagogical lj< naive. Instruction in. beginning reading or writing was |^ 
provided by a woman in her own homjEr-for a sma\l 1 fee per pupil. Children 
were driven to learn by corporal punishment, and the dame schools became 
renoWned-for a particular disciplinary technique-^-the dames would rap the 
^/^heads of disorderly pupils with their thimbles, which usually were handy 
1 because the dames often engaged in ||nitting or sewing during the time that 
they were teaching. 

The demand for sequenced classes, age grading, small- homogeneous 
classes, and more effective teaching and »irricula eventually led to recog- 
nition of the, need fffr»pedagogical training and, in turn, to the establish- 
ment of the first normal schools. The normal schools arose outside the 
mainstream of traditional higher education to provide training for elemen- 
tary teacHbrs who would staff the- one-room rural schools soon to dot the 
countryside from coast' to coast. The conventional colleges and univer- 
sities thus isolated themsel ves in th6 earlflk stages of teacher education. 
Their images as citadels of scholarship reiqjn ned pure and intact. 

The need for both elementary and secondary teachers grew voraciously 
in the early years pf the 20th century; however, the normal schools lacked 
the faculty, library resources, and research capabilities for meeting the 
demand. Consequently, the colleges and universities introduced programs 
- in teacher education. Comprehensive offerings were in place by 1925, 
ajid suddenly the traditional institutions of higher education entered 
into, ^lirect competition with normal schools. But from the start the art 
of scholarship was considered as important as that of instruction. The 
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teaching lo^s of education faculty in these.Tnstitutions today are 
idjusted to foster productivity in schplarship; however, in the recently 
established university settings— whJCfigeneral ly htfve evolved from the 
normal schaols— faculty loads reflect responsfbilities oriented primarily 
toward teaching. As a consequence, scholarship may be effusively supported 
in th^ new, universities, but more at the level of rhetorjc than implemen- 

§ation, and faculty members often must use their -indivixkial initiative to 
reate research opportunities. ' . ,^ ■ 

The earl jest instances of ins^rvice, which were, authentic field expe- 
riences. Were provided by neither normal schools Vior universities, Tn 
1839 a teacher,,fnstitute was; organized in, Hartford by +lenry Barrl^rd, then • 
secretary of the Connecticut St^te Board of Education. Teachers hired for 
the first public schooli were poorly traiSrcd, and those participating in 
the institute observed experienced teachers in the -process of teaching. 
Barnard's idea captured the^fancy of the teaching profession, and Insti- 
tutes prol if erated throughout the nation. Th«y helped inexperienced 
teachjers develop knowledge of subject matter,' organize preseatatlons log- 
ically, acqiJaint themselves with school management, and acquire fkofes- 

s'ionaT interests. . ■■ tu * 

The institutes were augmented about 1870 bv reading- circles. ^ These 
ciiTcles originated in London for the purpose of acquainting teachers* wttti 
literature. After the first readi ng .circles in this country. were initiated 
by teachers in Ohio, ttfey attracted ^ gr^^t deal of attention and spread 
within a few years to 12 additional states. The .circles "Were organized by 
teachers themselves, usually under the* auspices of a state reading-circle 
board, and thousands of teachers were induced to read and study selected 
professional books as a consequence of their participation. State and 
county teachers organizations provided a wide selection of books, welH- 
designed topical outlines for study, and questions .for discussion. Read- 
ing circ'les thus prospered in two-thirds of the states shortly after the 
turn of the century" and enabled Countless teachers to improve their liter- 
ary backgrounds. . ^ . ' , 
Interest in the institute's and reading circles diminished as normal 
schools improved the quality of their instructional programs and as tra- 
ditional institutions of higher education engaged, in teacher education. 
Inservice training in the field, as initially conceptualized, was gradually 
being rendered superfluous. However, emerging requirements in every state 
for further, professional training as prerequisite to long-term certifica- 
tion for teachers led both the normal schools and the colleges and ►univer- 
sities to enter the inservice arena via summer sessions. The success of 
the summer adult education programs held atl Chautauqua, New York, had indi- 
cated that summer instruction for teachers rtiight be exportable to college 
and university campuses. By 1880 four distinguished institutions of higher 
education— Harvard, Amherst, Wisconsin, and Indiana— had introduced summer 
sessions as a form of teacher inservice. By 1900 summer sessions were 
prospering throughout the United States; by World War I a summer session 
program was accessible to nearly every teacher. 

Via summer sessions, higher education entered the Inservice market with 
its emphasis on scholarship intact. Either teachers were brought to campus 
or the campus was brought to them, and faculty loads were proportioned the 
same in either site. Professors conducted classes, as they always hadrby, 
communicating with students through lectures and reading materials. Inser- 
vice education, to the extent that it was a function of interaction between 
higher education ^ind the schools, was a unilateral, hand-me-down process. 
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Resources in higher education were allocated to the teacher education units 
.on the b.asis of credit hourS earned by students, and the* costs of inservice 
programs were, expected to parallej the expenses of the courses on campus. 
Faculty meiribefs- teach i ng the i nse'rvio^ 'courses, whatever their location, 
were to attain promdtion, merit salary increments, and professi9nal recog- 
nition™ according to the same standards as their colleagues who participated 
solely in on-campus programs. " ^ 

Faculty members in institutions of higher education (IHts) have loj»g^ 
, believed the classroom format of the campus course satisfactorily met 
teaehers* neec^s. Pressure on the faculty to function conventionally^ 
stifled voices' urging better int^ration of academic and field experi- 
ences. But we are now in a new e^a. .Therefore, given the assumptit)n 
that the quality of teacher education coul d beHTitreased by effective 
coordination of field experiences and academic programs, how is the com- 
^petition for time and resqjurces to be resolved? The demand for s*cholar- 
^ship is unlikely to diminis'h, and each unit 'of teacher education has only 
limited quantities of professional expertise and resources to share; more- 
over, not all faculty members have the skills for field" participation.- 
Hence, in the face of the pracfical limitations, opportunities to provide 
field experiences greatly exceed the capacity oflhjgher education to ' 
deliver them. ^ ^^^"^ w 

The answer to' the dilemma TTej? perhaps in a recent statement of the 
Commission on Education fort the Profession of Teaching (6EPT) of the 
American Association of 'Col leges for Teacher Education! the primary role 
of higher education in fie>d experiences, which the Commission viewed 
primarily as i nservice^ education, is "to prepare public school personnel 
competent to carry out.-assessmeots anVl research basic to such programming" 
(Howsam^t al., 1976, pp. '102-103) . The Commission statement thus accords 
with the traditional expectations of faculty in higher education: to func- 
tion in the field as consultants^ and researchers while softeol personnel 
conduct and evaluate the field activities. * / 



SURVEY OF FIELD EXPERIENCES, ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Kevin Ryan (1978) stated that fiejd experiences in 
teacher training are the victims of "limited theory, little fundamental 
research, and little use of concepts from. related disciplines." Henry J. 
Hermanowicz (J978), at the same meeting, claimed that inserviice education 
has become a *^disaster area." These are common indictments of field expe- 
rience programs. Are they based on the reality of the situation, or are"- 
these generalizations founded in speculation? 

What is the state of field experiences in both preservice and inser- 
vice education? How extensive are field programs offered by colleges of 
education: what experiences are included in field programs, for whom are 
these programs planned, and what faculty and other personnel are involved? 
What commitments and resources do the colleges of education contribute to 
support field programs? 

To explore these largely unanswered questions, a brief survey of the 
role of field experiences was conducted at Arizona State University. The 
ASU College of Education is comfJrised of^eight departments: three preser- 
vice departments (Secondary Education, Elementary Education, and Special 
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Education), and. five Siipporting departments (Educational Technology, 

Educational Psychology, Educational Administration, Higher Education, 

and Adult Education). Since each of the preservice departments func- 

tions relatively independently, data pertaining to pi-ograms, courses*. 

faculty involvement, and enroljments were largely known oqly by the . ^ 

faculty involved^ Therefore, T brief sur^vey was designed to obtain t 

Informa-tion from'the faculty about (a) purpos|s and description of > ' 

each field program in operati-oxir \b) specif ic^ctivit:F84^fi which \ ^ 

faculty member&J were engaged, aruK^What services they were performing . ' 

in both preserwie^ and inservice field programs; and (c) the resources, 

for field programs, ahd how the Coiiege of Education was supporting 

those programs* \ ' 

PROGRiSMS / • ^ 

The survey was. administered to faculty members part ttripatfng in 
field experiences ^n the Secondary, Elementary, and Special Education 
departments, because of their extensive involvement in the field. 
Faculty member;S interviewed had been designated by departmental chair- 
persons as actively engaged In field programs; a quarter or more of 
their load was assigned to teaching and/or cpordinating field programs. 
As a result, of the interviews, 16 field-based programs were identi- 
fied. All h4ve preservice components; 12 also have inservice components, ^ . 
Secondary programs surveyed included the Secondary JEducat ion On-Site 
Program, the ThunderJbird High School Teacher Center Program, and the East 
High School /Arizona State University Teacher Center .Program, The Secondary 
Education On-Sit^ Program is a model teacher education program developed, 
piloted by professors, and expands from two original sites to more than 20 
schools throughout Maricopa County; the other two programs were designed by 
both classroom tq^ichers and col lege faculty. In Elementary Education the 
Outreach Program, with three sites, was surveyed, Jiiis broad-based teacher 
preparation program provides students a range of experiences, with instruc- 
tion offered by several faculty members in Elementary Education, Finally, 
a survey was made of the Special Education program block, which is a preser- 
vic]^ multidisciplinary program that crosses all grade levels. In this 
multisite program preservice students can gain classroom experiences with 
special students! 

Among the common purposes of the various programs were: (a) provid- 
ing for teacner preparation and certification, (b) improving Instruction, 

(c) assisting i-nservice teachers to individualize reading instruction, 

(d) teaching communications skills to teachers, and (e) meeting various 
requirements of school boards and superintendents. In field-based preser- 
vice programs, student experiences included observing, aiding, tutoring, 
teaching, and instruction, Inservice teachers experience interning,. 
'practlcUms, research, applied projects, coordination, facilitation, and 
instruction. Sites for the programs were in elementary, middle, junior 
high, and senior high schools. Urban, suburban, land rural schools were 
represented, 2 

> > 

"2 Many graduate field courses were not included In this study; the 
survey was limited to field programs which consisted of a cluster of 
experiences. 
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FACULTY^ACTiyiTIES FIELD PROGRAMS - . . 

>• JnHhe second p'^rt of the survey, faculty members were asked to 
irfentify their activities in, the field programs, from a ^ist that incfuded 
curriculum development, instructional improvement, resources and materials, 
coufiseling and advising, developmental psychology, educatto»al policy 
issues, and special education. ' They were asked to specify (a) th^lVoup 
with which they were invol ved— teacher inservice, stUdent preservice, para-^ 
professionals or counselors, administrators, and other staff members; and 
(bj^the type. of invol vement— instruct ion, applied research, basic research, 
coordin'ation of activities. i 

Wboth preservice and inservice programs, instruction and coordination 
were the majolF areas of faculty Involvement; curriculum development and 
instructional Improvement activities, however, also received considerable 
attent^fpn. A small nOfhber of faculty members were involved in applied and 
basic research, and a few elated wprk with paraprofessionals, counselors, 
administrators, and other staff members. 

According to tMs survey, field-based programs heavily emphasize teach- 
ing responsibilities. Coordination^ human relations, and supervision are 
necessary, time-consuming elements. Program evaluation, assessment, and 
feedback appear to be informal rather than formal. Research on field-based 
teacher education programs as an; ongoing activity of the College of Educa- 
tion is limited. j 

RESOURCES FOR F«IELD PROGRAMS • / 

The third part of the survey attempted to measure the College's 
resources and support for field programs. ^ 

Instructional Resources . Most faculty members agreed that instruc- 
tion aTresourceswere~a^^ in a minimal sense. Most had not "considered 
that more of the on-campus support for instructioh could be made available • 
for use at field sites. # 

Travel . Approximately one-fourth of those surveyed iiidicated travel 
resources were inadequa^. Apparently some faculty members receive travel 
funds while others do ncft. In addition, no compensation is given for time 
required for travel to and from field sites. In some cases, this travel 
adds two or three hours to a faculty member's day. 

Teaching Loads . Approximately two-thirds of those surveyed saw 
assigned loads as falling short of ideal loads; one-fourth load time for *a 
field-based program added up to many more hojirs per week than a university- 
based class for equal load time. AcJIial hours spent on field-based pro- 
grams ranged from two hours for program maintenance to a maximum of 60 
hours for a preservice/inservice teacher center program. Relatively heavy 
teaching loads prevailed, and teaching load assignments failed to take into 
account time for travel ,. consulting , discussions, public relations, super- 
vision, problem solving,, and advising. Assigned Toads did not follow the 
formula for on-campus q,ourses--two preparation hours for each contact hour. 

Support Facilities . The need of support facilities for field-based 
programs covers a tremendous range, depending on activities encompassed. 
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Those activities can vary from simple observation, to participation in the 
'off-campus classroom, to complex activities requiring. library resources, a 
materials development Site, *«d office and storage space. 

■ ~ t . 

Relation to Faculty Professional Growttj . All who responded indicated 
that field-based progr?ms exerted a major effect on their professional 
growth. The following statements describe the existing, situation and its 
negative effects on research and publications: 

1.. Split load? on-campus/6ff-campus do not equate. On-campus courses 
involve direct tuition in small classes or seminai'-s. Off-campus 
courses ihvolve a wide^ange of activities: goodwill building,, 
direct tuition, advising or consulting, detailed "individualized 
explanations, and ■at'erials construction. 

2. Graduate assistants are inappropriate compensation for load 
expectations in field-based programs; they may be helpful in 
dealing with some issues, but they require direction and do not 
actually free faculty members from involvement. 

3. The expectation of two hours of preparation for each contact hour 
is unrealistic in the field. Reflective thought is needed, yet 
little time is available on-site for contemplation. Faculty 
members are expected to be expert, but no bases for developing 
expertise are provided. • . . u 

4. Professors teaching on-campus courses deal with issues which 
provide insights, for professional growth, writing, and research, 
while off-campus professors deal with events, sequences, and 
occurrences. Therefore, professors may actual ly wither rather 
than grow through interaction in off -campus courses. 

Results from the survey suggest that field programs have emanated from 
faculty and departmental responsiveness to students' and teachers' needs in 
the field; they have grown rather haphazardly and have expanded rapidly 
because of their popularity among preservice and inservice teachers. Their 
growth indicates that coordin^ation of field programs and continued research 
and assessment are now pressing issues. u 

The ASU College of Education has appointed an Associate Dean for Field- 
Based Services, and with the support of Teacher Corps a task force has 
been selected to investigate development of a Collaborative Council for 
Field-Based Programs. The task force is ident'ifyi ng issues and moving 
toward structures that may be a means to resolving the issues and develop- 
ing poTicy. ^ J u 

Nevertheless, the assumptions of Ryan and Hermanowicz are supported by 
the survey of field-based activities at Arizona State University. How, 
then, can these challenges be met? What resources can colleges of educa- 
tion commit to supporting the field programs? 



FIEtD EXPERIENCES AND PROFESSIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Responsibilities are relatively comprehensive for faculty members who 
provide field experiences. As Figure 1 indicates, obligations and demands 
placed on faculty members in inservice in the field are different from 
those in preservice on campus. Figure 1 also suggests that the approach 
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advocated by the CEPt report may be too detached. Faculty members in-the 
field today invest inordinate quantities of time in building and estab- 
lishing human relationships. Reflective thought is critical ly needed, yet 
little opportunity is available for contemplation and critical analysis. 
The solution lies in building realistic expectations into faculty loads. 
Figure 2 suggests, for example, how time in the field may be differentiated 
in three different patterns: (a) researcher/analyzer, (b) coordinator/ 
program developer/consultant, and (c) learning specialist. 

Researcher/Analyzer . Persons occupying this role focus largely on 
inservice education, and their loads are comparable to those of the 
average on-campus faculty member. Their teaching loads (T) may be on 
campus or' off campus. Assuming the professors on campus have equitable 
teaching and scholarship loads, the researcher/analyzer can use research 
time (R) for scholarship and study of field experiences. Such support as . 
travel resources, graduate assistants for data collection, computer time, 
and secretarial services will be needed, and may be provided through a 
support center; for example, a "Bureau of Educational Services" or a 
"Center for Research on Field Experiences. '\ 

Coordinator/Program Developer/Consultant . Persons occupying this role 
may focus on either preservice or inservice and are especi al Ty 1 ikely to 
engage in the tasks described in Figure 1. The load may be divided equi- 
tably among teaching (T), research and scholarship (R), and service (S). 
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advocated by the CEPt report may be too detached. Faculty members in- the 
field today invest inordinate quantities of time in building and estab- 
lishing human relationships. Reflective thought is critically needed, yet 
little opportunity is available for contemplation and critical analysis. 
The solution lies in building realistic expectations into faculty loads. 
Figure 2 suggests, for example, how time in the field may be differentiated 
in three different patterns: (a) researcher/analyzer, (b) coordinator/ 
program developer/consultant, and (c) learning specialist. 

Researcher/Analyzer . Persons occupying this role focus largely on 
inservice education, and their loads are comparable to those of the 
average on-campus faculty member. Their teaching loads (T) may be on 
campus or of f campus. Assuming the professors on campus have equitable 
teaching and scholarship loads, the researcher/analyzer can use research ' 
time (R) for scholarship and study of field experiences. Such support as , 
travel resources, graduate assistants for data collection, computer time, 
and secretarial services will be needed, and may be provided through a 
support center; for example, a "Bureau of Educational Services" or a 
"Center for Research on Field Experiences." 

Coordinator/Program Developer/Consultant . Persons occupying this role 
may focus on either preservice or inservice and are especially likely to 
engage in the tasks described in Figure 1. The load may be divided equi- 
tably among teaching (T), research and scholarship (R), and servijje (S). 
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The service expectation may be particularly heavy; and for effective use 
— of-rssoltt^s, persdns In this role might be strongly committed, to Investing 
the time allocated for research to scholarship In field experiences. The 
samei support resources needed for the research/analyzer must also be avail- 
able <t6f the coordinator/program developer/consultant. 

'.'t Learning Specialist . Persons occupying this role probably will 
' function primarily, in ,preserv1^:e education. ^ The individual must seek 
\ the optimal balance between off -rcampus^nd on-campus teaching assignments 
(T). To maintain satisfactdHy levels of participation in the mission of 
higher ieducation, the learning specialist must also have opportunity for 
research (R) and service (S). The role demands a great deal of expertise, 
'including being well-grounded in a discipline, understanding how sch)3ols 
function, being acquainted with developmental and learning theories, know-, 
' 4ng quantitative and evaluationaT procedures, being skilled in counseling 
and groOp processes, and being aware of school financing and state and ' 
community relations. , 

Figure 3 (see p. 22) describes how the three dimensions of profes- 
sional activ1ty--teaching/learn1hg (T), research and scholarship (R), and 
service .(Sj-rrel ate to faculty professional renewal; it also indicates the 
intricacies of funding among renewal and professional activities. This 
figure suggests that .the activities associated with professional renewal 
should be viewed as' exceedingly comprehensive, involving teaching and • 
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service as well as research and scholarship. Each of the proposed 
professional renewal act 1v1ti6s listed In Figure 3 Involves particular 
costs on the part of the' Institution. Consider, fbh example: 

Clusters. Faculty members group themselves in clusters centered on 
specific topics^ Members of the cluster participate during the time 
assigned for research! A coordinator, however, may be elected and given, 
r'eleased time to organize literature searches,/ agenda for meetings, and 
data collection. A graduate research assistant may be assigned to the 
cluster to foster developmental activities. , 

Sped'alists/Tutors . Faculty members who are expert;s in course 
development, teaching skills, instructional technology, measurement 
and evaluation, or research design may be released from, part of thel r - 
load to assist individual faculty members to gain professional strfength^ 
In one or more of these areas. The faculty would be expected to use 
time released for research, and the special ist would provide guidance 
for those activities. . ' \ 

y i s 1 1 i ng ^c hoi a rs . Experts in important developmental areas are 
brought to tampus for short or long periods. 

Travel Grants . Travel resources are provided for visiting institu- 
tions where exemplary activities are underway." . 

Released Time/Developmental Activity . Faculty members are released 
from part of their regular load to work on *a new course, devise a program, 
consult in the field, or engage in a research project. 

, Mini-Sabbatical s > Individuals may be released from their institu- 
tlona] responsibilities at any time, for short or lon^ periods, to 
improve their professional skills. 

Sabbaticals . Sabbatical leaves are granted with full salary for 
one semester or half salary for an academic yeaf every seventh, year of 
empl oyment . 

Conference Participation . Travel funds are made available for 
attending professional meetings to read papers and share ideas. 

Other . Workshops and seminars may be provided during semester breaks 
to explore various methods or techniques of instructional design, con- 
sulting, and research. - , ^ 

Each of the professional renewal activities clearly requires commit- 
ment of resources; for example, released time, for faculty members, open 
positions for visitors, and travel funds. How; then, are limited resources 
to be apportioned? What priorities must the unit establish for obtaining 
the objectives of optimally providing both field experiences and faculty 
renewal? The task of determining the priorities for field-based programs 
requires careful step-by-step analyses. A method for identifying priority, 
activities in inservice education is discussed here, because it is in ^ 
this area that faculty members must acquire new skills in planning and 
instruction. - . 

t 
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PLANNING FOR COLLEGE PARTICIPATIO^ IN II|SERViCE EDUCATION 

There is a growing demand for colleges to provide inservice programs 
for school district personnel. The theme of theil979 Annual Meeting of the 
America/} Association of Colleges for Teacher Education will be inservice 
progrdn\ for school personnel. New 1978 Teacherf Corps rules require par- 
ticipating colleges to plan collaborative inservice programs with school 
districts. The Association of Teacher Educatorslhas focused attention on 
emerging inservice programs for the past few years and will continue this 
emphasis for its 1979 national conference. Fedepl funding encourages 
school districts either to begin or to improve thieir i nservice programs 
through teacher centers. 

Rather than jump.ing blindly. on the inservice bandwagon, colleges should 
research the nature of inservice programs and how^ they differ: from current 
graduate programs aimed at school personnel. There "^is great potential in 
expanded inservice programs sponsored by IHEs, but there are problems as 
well. Many questions are raised by shifting and/o|^ declining college 
resources. Implications of the differences between col lege^credi t eJjrning 
and non-credit earning inservice programs are not fully understood^ These 
and other uncertainties point to the need for systematic procedures to 
study institutional changes that will result from expanded inservice 
prdgrams. - 

OPPORTUNITIES AND POTENTIAL PITFALLS 

Colleges are not fully aware of the. effects of total institutional 
involvement in inservice programs because these programs are new and have 
not been thoroughly conceptualized. Some of the opportunitfes colleges may 
realize are expanded education programs for practicing teachers and better 
contact between the colleges and public school personnel! 

Program^^xpansion will be necessary to conceptualize and implement an 
individualized, career-long inservice program for school personnel.. Many 
teachers begin their careers upon completing their undergraduate program 
at approximately age 22. If they remain in the classroom until retirement, 
or age 65, then they a^re potential inservice candidates for 43 years. An 
Instructional program has not yet been conceptualized that would initially 
help teachers adijust to the classroom, continuously refine and update. their 
skills, periodiccN ly revital ize" their commi tment ,tb. the classroom, and. , 
foster professional growth through the preretirement years,' Inservice pro- 
grams to facilitate personnel 'shifts from one career path to another within 
education are common, .but often are not wel I coordi nated with school system 
needs. Management programs are needed to help administrators keep informed 
about legislative, social, and technological changes and to incorporate new 
ideas into their programs. College^ should analyze inservice programs and 
plan for those that appear to have the most potential \(or them as well as 
for school districts. ^ 

The opportunities in new and expanded inservice programs should not 
overshadow potential pitfalls that must be considered during the analy- 
sis.and planning stages: (a) loss of teachers and other school personnel 
currently enrolled in college programs, (b) competition between newly, 
implemented inservice programs and those of other orgianizations and 
institutions, and (c) shifts in program' resources within the college. 
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. Loss of Teachers in Ciirrent Programs . "What .will be the Impact on 
current college programs if schopi districts discontinue the practice of 
equating promotions and salary increments with coirege credit? Several 
states such as California, Floridaf> and Pennsylvania now recognize non- 
college inservice credits as acceptable foi:: promotion and tenure purposes. 
Teachers and administrators returning to college for credits to be used for 
promotion or salary increases now constitute a major portion of the grad- 
-uate students of many colleges. Decreased mobility among educators in 
public schools suggests the strong possibility of a parallel decrease in 
the number of teachers and administrators seeking advanced degrees. These 
trends signal a need. for careful analysis of futur? college programs and « 
student availability. 

Competitive Inservice Programs , How can college personnel be trained 
rapidly enough to conceptualize, deverop, and Implement effective inser- 
vice programs? Programs of high quality will be needed to establish 
colleges as leaders among state departments, business groups^ and school 
districts. V 

Inservice programs offered by colleges are of two basic types: those 
for credit and those for other than credit. Credit earning inservice pro- 
grams are provirjg to be a problem for col leges prov1c(1ng them (Marsh and 
Carey, 1978). Off-campus delivery of inservice programs generally taxes 
college resources and faculty motivations and skills. However, inservice 
programs using credit or degree earning courses as the major instructional 
mode pose fewer, financial and management problems than do noncredit pro- 
grams. Theref(#e, the major problem facing colleges is conceptualizing and 
providing non-credit earning inservice programs that could possibly compete 
with credit earning programs. These programs, if accepted by colleges, 
will create changes in college operations. Acceptance may be imperative; 
both, credit and noncredit inservice programs are now being requested by 
schools, and unless colJeges offer both types of programs, other agencies 
will step in to provide the needed servjces. 

Both credit and noncredit inservice programs for school personnel 
already exist by legislative tnandate in such states as CaliforfiTalmd-^ — 
Florida. Colleges that currently do not have legislative /rtfanidates to 
provide noncredit instruction for school personnel still o^ve time to 
evaluate and negotiate roles for therrtSelves in those programs; however, 
time is important. In mo^t states^^school districts-are offering shorft- 
term contracts to individuals, busripess organizations, and/or colleges 
to provide noncredit inseryjce programs for their professional personnel 

■ \ ' . . ■■ ' ' * ' ' ■ ' 'V ■ ■■ • 

Shifts in Program Resources . Rather than looking forward to periods of 
gradual, consistent program growth and increasing finances to support that 
growth, cpl leges. continue to experience shifting pockets of growth in some 
departments or programs and decline in others. Sftrfe programs pbtain addi- 
tional mission^, personnel, and financing while others wither from a lack 
of new students, missions, and jobs for graduates. The frequency and loca- 
tion of these trends of growth arid decline are difficult to predict and 
control; often they are affected, for example, by social change and new 
legislative mandates.. 

Changing program emphases in colleges create real management problems 
for college administrators. It would appear easy for the administrator 
s-imply to shift existing personnel and material resources from departments 
that now have a surplus of faculty and resources into programs that must be 
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built or expanded. This simplistic 'solution, however, confounds a- very 
complex problem Invblving tradition, academic freedom,, and the motivations, 
self-concepts, and ski l is of personnel . The degree of cooperatloh necei- 
sary to shift resources to Inservlce programs may not exist among many 
departments. Reassigning existing faculty and resources among departments 
■is rare, but it becomes an interesting option whert the only "alternative m^ 
be to dismiss faculty members and administrators whose departments are 
absorbing disproportionately large shares' of college resources as a reSCTt 
of changes in .legislation or enrollment. 



SYSTEMATIC PLANNING AND DESIGN 

Rather than promoting existing inservlce programs, it may be wiser for 
colleges to begin by assessing what inservlce programs for school personnel 
are or can become to the college. With statements of purposes and ^oals 
directly related to a total insw-vice program, it may be possible for al-l 
those involved in the program sirch as colleges, school districts, and state 
departments of education to determine what each is l)est equipped to offer 
In such programs. - : 

To design for school personnel a comprehensive Inservicie program that 
is not at the expense of current college programis/ systematic planning pro- 
cedures must be employed. Colleges, school- systems, and state departments 
must cooperate in the preparationv certification, and inservlce education 
of school personnel. Because the preservice and inservlce programs of all 
of these organizations affect each other, all should.be involved; in program 
planning from the outset. The investment in inservlce of each group should 
be based on its own expertise and mission. " 

^^'giire 4 diagrams four phases of activity — initiation, curriculum 
planning, program/course design and development, and program/instruc- 
tional delivery-T-that can be undertaken in a systematic manner to guide 
the college into inservlce planning and decision n^aking. In addition, tp 
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these four basic phases, pngoing administrative and research activities \ 
. _Al!?yL4-J^ c^^^ ^fid across all four phases. 

Initiation 

' Inservlce programs often are offered in schools before any .type of 
preplanning has ^een conducted to determine whether they should be pro- 
vided OR how best to provide them. As a result » teachers and adminis- 
trators who enroll In college Inservlce courses often view those courses 
as Irrelevant, boring. Ineffective, and wasteful of resources (Boyle and • 
Grinder, 1978; Carey and Marsh, 1978). 

Colleges should not enter Inservlce programs In the instructional 
delivery phase with the hope that all the planning and work which should 
have been accomplished prior to program • implementation will fall into place 
(Dick and Carey^ 1978; Briggs, 1977). , Rather, colleges should dtiter 
collaborative insehvice programs at the initiation phase, wh1c>/encompasses 
ftllthe preliminary activities of evaluation, resfar^h, and negotiations 
and agreements among colleges, state departments of education, and school 
districts. • 

The framework for conceptualizing and developing a program must be 
establi shed ">at the outset of planning. Establishing a framework for pro- 
gram, byifdlng requires (a) determining attitudes of Involved groups--state 
department personnel, teachers, school administrators, college faculty 
members and administrators — toward collaborative planning and programs; (b) 
assessing the perceptions and performance of school district personnel and 
the facilities of all interacting groups; .(c) projecting potential human, 
financial, and material resources for riew programs; and (d) stating basic 
goals, roles, and responsibilities f^r each institution involved. 
. The amount and stability of resources that school districts <ind legis- 
latures are- willing to Invest in deve'lopment of inservlce programs by 
collaborating groups should be compatible with the resources committed by 
college administrators. If relatively few resources -are made available for 
a tenuous period of time, then developmental activities and -investment of 
college resources should be in kind. , ' 

The amount of support, provided need not adversely 'affect the quality 
of the inservlce program provided by the colle'^e-j. Whatever the resources 
.available, the college should allocate them in^uch a way that ar\y i.nser- 
vice programs offered are carefully researched, developed, and implemented. 
Once the ro.le and responsibilities of the college have been tentatively 
defined and the .resources for those responsibilities have been specified, 
then the college should begin the necessary research development work. - 

Administration and research/evaluation activities are depicted. in 
Figure 4 as integral, ongoing components of each of the fouV.major phases 
of inseryice program development. Colleges will be expected to play a very 
active role during the initiation phase. They may be aski^a to research 
the collaborative process, design research and evaluation -Studies, design 
studies to Collect necessary historical and descriptive information, per- 
form data synthesis and analysis tasks, and provide the coll;i?iborative group 
with necessary information to complete the col laborat ion ahcf "negotiation 
processes.* However, simply because colleges have qualified; experienced 
researchers available to perform those tasks does not mean they should 
be expected to finance the research and evaluation activities "themsel ves. 
Resources sJiould-be allocated from the total collaborating group and 
researchers reimbursed for their \^rvices during the initiation phase. 



The alternative to planning for and financing the research component is 
for the collaborative group to proceedi wi th plans and decisions with 
little or no Information. 

Conducting the initiation phase will be costly. Resources needed for 
administrative and' conceptual task forces in addition to research com-., 
ponents should be made available from each collaborating agency. Simply 
stated, this phase cannot be complete without solid agreement among inter- 
acting instltutlons'^to work together, a statement of, how they will be 
expected to work together, and a firm commitment of resources to support 
the expected work. The initial agreements should not be considered^ perma- 
nent; undoubtedly they will need to be revised as the Intended program is 
researched and new information t?ecomes available. However, these state- 
ments and agreements should be recorded and circulated among collaborating 
institutions so they know what to expect frfim each other. Those charged 
with planning the curriculum for new programs must know the goals for the 
Inservice program and the' responsibilities of each interacting group int 
meeting those goals. 

Curriculum Planning / * 
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The three basjc decisions to be made during the curriculum planning 
phase are: (a) Who In the'sQhOol district should be recipients of inser-- 
vice programs? (b) What^ programs should be available for those who are 
^eligible? and (c) When should selected programs be available? 

Should inservice programs be provided for professional, technical, and 
cl^Tcal personnel, or should the college be concerned only with profes- 
sional educators? Groups within the school district to be served must be 
established before final decisions about inservice program content can be 
made. Some colleges provide insef^vlce for all school district personnel, 
some for all professional employees, while other programs focus o\ly on ^ 
classroom teachers. ^ 

The sequencing of selected topics for inservice programs should be 
analyzed and immediate priorities selected. Virtually all skills have 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced applications. Some inservice topics 
will be useful only once a year, or less. Som^ will be needed only once; 
others may have to be repeated several times for the same group. Still 
others may be appropriate only for beginning, midcareeri or preretirement 
personnel. Some topics jwiH attack critical school district problems such 
as mainstreSamlng or desegregation, while others will target continuing 
problems of effective instructional or administrative planning and^ 
delivery. , ; 

-/A strategy for, selecting priority inservice topics based on perti- ' 
nent criteria should ihclude: (a) identifying each group to be served; 
(b) determining both immediately critical and ongoing, stable program 
needs for each group; and (c) deciding what programs are needed by all 
participating groups, by soqie groups, or by only one of two groups. Once 
groups and program possibilities are classified in some manner, decisions 
about priority topics will become more apparent to the planning group. 
Such a strategy will help ensure the selection of relevant programs for 
all types of district personnel to be served and avoid the spending of 
all available resources oh sensational topics or on personnel in highly '\ 
visible jobs. Some resources should be allocated each year for building '} 
programs for each group, for emergency but short-term p^^oblems, and for 
low-profile but necessary topics. 
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Administrative and research activities during the curriculum planning 
phasf are important considerations. A regular management, planning, and * 
res^^^^^ 6e required during curriculum planning activities* 

T|ie staff may come from a combination of collaborating Institutions or 
from only one, such as the college. Regardless of where the staff origi- 
nates, Jthe collaborating* group should be responsible for financing and 
oversell ng the activities according to their predetermined role or invest- 
ment in the iqservice program. 

Program/Materials Design and Developnfent -^-^--y.^ 

i Systematic dl^sign and development for on-the-job Instructional programs 
have been an integral part of indJstrial, military, and medical training 
programs fof many years. Although systematic procedures cost more, they 
appear most appropriate when accountability for learning is the criterion. 
Industrialists have needed efficient employees to guarantee their profits. 
The military has needed efficient personnel to guarantee defense nbadiness. 
In medicine, poorly trained doctors and nurses would mean unnece^ary loss 
of life. Therefore, these groups allocate the necessary time amf resources 
to the careful research and design of effective instruction for their 
employees. 

In the past education has not committed the resources required for 
systematic instructional design, for either preservice education programs 
or inservice programs for school personnel. It appears, however, that con- 
cern about the quality of education is increasing. Lay citizens as well as 
educators are concerned that many students have not learned basic skills in 
reading and arithmetic by the time they graduate from high school^ The 
genuine desire for better educated youth Is causing citizens, legislators, 
and .educators to rethink teacher education programs. 

Is it possible to teach better? If so, where do we begin? Retraining 
and updating skills for all school personnel is a possible solution* Sys- 
tematic program analysis, similar to that used in industrial, military, and 
medical inservice, offers a useful prx)cess for providing effective prO^ams 
to increase the accountability of school personnel.. An Instructional re- 
search and design team should be used to analyze, design, and develop pro- 
grams for high priority curriculum descriptions developed during curriculum 
analysis' adl^vities. Before programs or materials are designed and devel- 
oped, a large amount of analysis and design work must be accomplished* 

Design Personnel . Special expertise not currently employed b^y school 
districts or college departments should be sought — at least in an advisory, 
planning capacity if not on a. more permanent bas1s« Solutions for program 
planning problems are limited by the conceptual knowledge and foresight of 
those participating in the planning. Thus, Individuals with many differ- 
ent skills will undoubtedly be required for work on the inservice program 
design teams. In addition to the representatives of the Instructors and 
learners in the inservice programs, these teams might 1ni:lude' experts in 
learning principles and effectiveness; experts In high priority- cpri|tt||t 
and. curriculum areas; eyaluators and researchers; and materials de>^Wp- 
ment specialists such as writers, editors, > artists, computer programmers/ , 
operators, and media experts. 

Number and Type of Personnel . The number of school personnel in 
each type of job to be served through inservice should be known before^ 
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A program is planned. Some jobs may have only fiv« or six employees in 
a distrl^ while others may have 500 or more to be served. Different 
types oinprograms would be needed for education groups with a few members 
and for those with several hundred or a thousand members, though the 
content of the programs might be very similar. The numbers and types of 
employees would affect the logistics of inservice programs. 

Instructional Analysis . Topic analyses should be performed for each 
priority program t>p1c before specific inservice activities are, developed. 
School personnel should be carefully observed to determine what they now 
do in carrying out their responsibilities, as well as what they should be 
doing in addition to or instead of what they, are currently doing. 

These analyses will require careful research and study by different 
types of experts. Content and process analyses should be-ije\*formed. " The 
topic analysts must consider the schools of today as well as the schools 
of tomorrow. They must also research the interrelatedness of jobs per- 
formed in school districts; all tasks performed by personnel at the school 
and district sites— including teachers, support personnel, and management 
personnel --should be studied to illuminate the nature of these job inter- 
relationships. The initial results of these analyses are descriptions Of 
interrelated tasks to be performed by interacting groups of school person- 
nel. Designs for how best to teach school personnel to perform their tasks 
effectively are an outgrowth of these interaction analyses. 

Research and analyses of the proficiency of school personnel as it 
relates to le«j^ning. Instruction, and management of instruction might be 
ongoing activiries. Observations of industrial and mi litary inservice 
programs indicate that each time a new plateau of prof Iclency is reached, 
researchers begin striving for the next higher plateau. 

Current Level s of Personnel Job Perfjprroarice . Research and analysis 
are required to determine the particular level of instruction needed by 
each group of individuals. A common finding from the past decade of needs 
assessment studies in schools is ^hat, to be most efficient, inservice 
Instruction should be individualized. The major reason is that within most 
school sites, whether elementary or hiah school, a wide range of personnel 
proficiency is observable (Carey, 1976). Teachers and administrators vary 
greatlj^ from individual to individual in their skills and job per\opjience, 
yet many inservice programs still treat all teachers as one group and all 
administrators as another group. 

Nature of Instruction . ^Another common theme from recent needs 
assessment studies (Boyle and Grinder, 1978; Carey, 1977) is that a lec- 
ture course followed by^-a term paper and a final examination is not the 
only type of inservice program that school personnel envision for them- 
selves. Though many still enjoy a good lecture*, they want to try alterna- 
tive instructional methods as well. Short, interactive instruction that 
directly relates to job problems is a popular request from practicing 
professionals, as are high interest materials, 'the opportunity to practice 
new skills, and immediate, personal help and guidance in new activities. 
The technology is available to provide these types of instruction to 
individuals and to interest groups of various sizes; it is already in 
use in other professions. Effective means of designing and delivering . 
programs to suit the requests of all school district personnel should be 
investigated. 
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F<c111tlM and Equipment . Existing Instructional facilities and equlp- 
mnt should be analyzed before Inservlce programs are designed. Knowledge 
aB6ut~t1iie~ current capabilities of the college, of nearby commercial organi- 
zatlons such as television and radio, and of the school district or dis- 
tricts to be served Is critical. It could be unwise to Invest 1n1t;1a1 
inservlce program resources In acquiring new equipment. However, some of 
the Initial planning resources should be Invested In exploring more effec- 
tive uses for existing facilities and equipment and In anticipating addi- 
tional equipment needs that may be prestrlbed for the future. 

Txamples of new uses for existing program delivery equipment would be 
to broadcast Instruction or Information over FM radio channels, to transmit 
Inservlce programs using closed circuit television, and to Investigate 
Instructional uses for computer systems that most school districts already 
own for administrative data processing. The hardware foi|decentral Ized 
Inservlce programs exists already In many school districts. Planning 
must Include an analysis of what Is currently available and how existing 
facilities can be used most efficiently. 

' Costs . Inservlce resources are limited and should be allocated wisely, 
the costs of systematically planned and developed inservlce programs may 
seem high when compared to current programs. The traditional practice of 
hiring a content expert to address a group of educators appears to be less 
expensive than hiring design teams to research inservlce topics and develop 
effective instruction that may be used many times; however, costs can be 
deceiving. The expert hired for a one-time performance Is gone and the 
money provided for inservlce is spent. If the same expert were hired to. 
analyze the problem and help prepare materials for the district or college, 
then the materials would be reusable long after the expert is gone, for as 
long as they remain appropriate. Many different teachers, in different 
buildings, at different times can benefit from carefully developed inser- 
vlce programs and materials. 

When some materials are designed, developed, and ready for use, then 
the final phase— the instructional delivery phase— is ready to begin. 

Instructional Delivery 

Though instructional delivery is ofteo considered the point at which 
inservlce programs begin, it is actually the point at which programs 
become visible to those who implement inservic^ and to those who receive 
it. 

Where to deliver specific instructional programs, how often, and by 
what means should have been decided during the design 'and development 
phase. The instructional delivery phase consists in the execution of 
these decisions through effective use of professional and technical pro- 
gram delivery personnel. 

The faculty selected for inservlce programs must accept new roles for 
themselves as well as for the school district personnel who will be the 
learners. Instead of merely lecturing, college personnel can prepare 
themselves for such tasks as: 

1. Assessing school personnel to determine their current skill and 
knowledge levels, interests, and job aspirations as these relate 
to prescribed Inservlce activities 
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\ Z. Prescribing Individualized Inservlce programs that suit the present 
\ status^p^^ 

l3« Dividing personnel Into study groups according to skill 1eve1s» 
• Interests^ and/or aspirations 

4« Advising and counseling personnel Into. appropriate Individual 
courses and/or group activities 

5. Adapting available materials and programs for particular school 
site and district needs 

6. Motivating school personnel to become Involved in Inservlce 
programs ^ 

7. Demonstrating^ lecturing, and leading discusslbn groups 

8. Acknowledging and rewarding personnel for their progress and work 
as well as advising and helping those who are not progressing 

9. Assessing the ability of school personnel to apply new skills In 
a simulated situation and again In their actual Job situations 
with existing constraints; this Instructional foUowup will help 
personnel adjust either their performance or their situation 

to enhance transfer of learning from Inservlce programs to Job 
situations '(^^ 

10. Accounting for those who have successfully completed an Instruc- 
tional program, and advising those who have completed the programs 
into the next level of instruction most appropriate for t/hem. 

. . ' i 

This list encourages expansion of the role of college faculty members 
who will be working in inservlce programs, from one of teachet/and eval- 
uator of knowledge to one of manager of the total Instructional process. 
*It Implies a more personalized relationship between jnstructfbnal personnel 
from the college and school district personnel who are part ici pat tng as 
learners in inservlce programs. 

What is new or unique about what has been suggested here? Many of the 
suggestions have been recommended before by proponents of individualized 
instruction and mastery learning, but to date these ideas have not been 
applied in many preservice or inservlce. prog rams for education." Though 
. they are old ideas that have been operat16nal In industry, lin the military, 
and In many professional schools for several years/ tbey are still largely 
ab<tent from inservlce education programs for school personnel . 

^_Tlhe hurry to. provide inservlce training for school personnel is not so 

great that careless planning for instruct jonal programs can be Justified. 
School personnel occupy their Jobs for 20 to 40 years. What rush could 
justify the delivery of inservlce programs that have not been carefully 
researched and planned and are not instructional ly effective? Bad reviews 
of weak programs will only create doubts about the ability of colleges to 
deliver effective inservlce instruction. 

Faculty members in colleges of education have for years provided a 
large portion of the brain power and intellectual energy required to 
research, plan, and develop effective instructional programs .for business, 
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Industrial, and professional Inservlce training. It Is tlmtt for colleges 
- ta-ap(dy_ their existing capability to conceptual l2e and build effective 
Inservlce education programs for the schools. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CONSTRAINTS TO INSTITUTIONALIZING CHANGE 
IN SECONOARy_SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION^ _ 

Richard I. Arends 

The Teacher Corps Project at the University of Oregon is jointly con- 
ducted by the University's Division of Teacher Education and the Eugene 
Public Schoo) District. W^ave three major goals: (a) to develop an 
Interdisciplinary curriculir program at Churchill High School in Eugene, 
(b) to develop a revised Secondary Teacher Preparation Progrem at the 
University of Oregon, and (c).to develop a new model of Inservlce Educa- 
tion that reflects a responsive and Job-embedded strategy. 

To reach those goals, Me have planned and conducted activities that are 
consistent with funding criteria for all Teacher Corps projects: 'an Intern 
preparation program, a program for community involvement, a participatory 
governance structure, and special attention to educational materials and 
"Strategies that promote multicultural education and learning opportunities 
for exceptional children. Our project 1$ based on the premise that the 
best WAX for School districts and universities to work together Is by pro- 
viding Inservlce education and technical assistance to each other and by 
allowing faculty' from both organizations to pl^y the roles of experts and 
ti^alnees alternately, depending upon each other's needs and the type of 
pitoblem being addressed. 

In this paper, I shall speak to the underlying organizational con- 
straints that impede the adoption of change by Institutions. The paper 
that follows will serve as a case study of the University of OregonVs 
ongoing activities to prepare that institution for change. ^ 



THE MEANING OF "INSTITUTIONALIZATION" r 

! 

in the pas.t -decade, billions, of dollars have been spent and thousands 
of projects have been launched to improve the training of teachers and 
other educators in public schools. and in institutions of higher education. 
Countless good — or at least potentially good — ideas have been proposed. 
And not a few of the good ideas have been tried out by distrlctis, colleges, 
and universities across the country. 

It is, however, painfully and obviously apparent that not many of the 
trials have become significant and permanent parts of their host organiza- 
tions. Like the anadrpmous fish of the Pacific Northwest--the Salmon and 
Steel head—many of the projects h^ve been spawned, have flourished during 
their two-, four-, or six-year life cycles, and then have died. 

I have pondered the meaning of institutionalization in cases such as 
these. Our language, of course, has a quite definite meaning for the verb 
••to Institutionalize." We use it in reference to what we do with people 
when they are too defective, dependent, or delinquent to be managied in 



Some of these remarks formerly appeared in "Organ IzationaT and Con- 
textual Constraints to Change: Examples from Secondary Schools and 
Secondary Teacher Education Programs." Presentation to National 
Conference for Deans' Grant Projects, Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 
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less restrictive institutions than mental hospitals and prisons. I don^t 
believe that is what we mean when we discuss "institutionalization." 
Instead, I belijeve we »are considering what the Salmon and Steelhead leave 
' ' behind before they die— the. seeds that" ensure yet another cycle of effort. 
We use the word "institutionalize" as though it came from the root "to 
institute"— meaning the process of creating, originating, and establishing 
something of importance; and we are interested in what it will take to*" 
ensure that significant and ,permanent change will result from our efforts 
, .irr the Teacher Corps Project. , • 

.\ FEATURES OF HDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS '.'( 

With that by way of introduction, let.me present tny major thesis, which 
Is that thange — especially permanent and significant change--is not assured 
by the presence of federal mandates, special projects, or the good inten- 
" tions and sk-fllful actions of individuals. Rather, the success of a change 
effort depends in large part on the chiaracteristics of the organization and 
environment into which it is introduced. ' 

To Illustrate this thesis, I shall discuss some organizational and 
environmental factors that ane influencing Institutionalization of new pro- 
;^aras in high schools and .new secondary teacher training programs in insti- 
tutions of higher education, riy observations are based oh some empirical 
evidence, accumulated in recent years, on the pc^ocesses of change in edu- 
cation (see Smith and Keith, 1971; Berman and McLaughlin, 1975; Schmuck. 
Runkel, Arends, arid Arends, 1977; Emrick et al., 1977; Arends, Hersh, and 
Turner, 1978). My observations are also grounded in my recent experiences 
in secondary schools as part of our Teacher Corps Project and in a Dean's 
Grant Mainstreaming Project. 



HIGH SCHOOLS AS SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

five features of high schools, as social organizations, constrain 
change efforts. 

■ 1 . High schools are subject-matter oriented rather than child ori- 
ented . As Mann (1976) has described, high school teachers, like college 
faculty, "relate" more to their academic specialties than to providing 
education for youth. They read journals and go to conferences ji/here 
subject-matter content .is discussed; they don' t^onsider processes of 
education, such as mainstreaming or multicultural education. Because 
of their generaT orientation of relating to an academic field, they are 
concerned wfth "covering" content and rarely place importance on teaching 
methods or other aspects of curriculum. Furthermore, in their academ- 
ically oriented settings, secondary teachers accrue status from the type 
of students they serve. They find few rewards in working with students 
who have difficulty iri such traditional academic pursuits as discussing ^ 
moral issues, writing esoteric essays, or debating theoreti(^ and 
empirical problems. ' 



2. High school 
negie Units . With 
high sthools promot 



ools are organized around specialized' departments and Gar- 
th rare, innovative exceptions, organizational patterns in 
mote extreme d1fferei|||Jation of labor and little, if any. 
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opportunities for i Integration. Wcfrring camps, aligned with subject-matteK 
specialties j vie over scarce resources and power. All the common empires— 
the academics, vocational s, coaches, liberals, and conservati ves--are expe- 
rienced in waging war agairfst "one another; their strategies can be applied 
quickly ♦to outsiders who recommend or mandate change. 

3. American hfgVgchoqTs are large and offer multiple, complex pro- 
rams ^ This situation leads high school teachers to deal with many stu- 
ents only i n .brief sessions. It constrains faculty members from develop- 
ing a sense of personal responsibility for students' total development. 
Since several major themes in most Teacher Corps projects (working with 
exceptional children; multicultural education; and diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching) require teachers to think itbwfe students' total development, they 
carry essentially alien concepts into most high schools. . ^ 

4. The "culture" of students in high schools promotes conformity . 
Some might assert that these are" times when young people believe people 
should "do their own thing." Cusick's research (1973), however, has demon- 
strated that students expect each -other to conform. Many fefforts, such as 
getting students to learn in different ways or *to interact differently, are 
therefore likely to encounter resistance; the students' culture will work 
against integrating those who are "different," in whatever way or for what- 
ever reason. * . ' 

5. Curriculum options in secondary schools are not .suitable for many 
student s" I At present, academic programs are poorly designed for stuaents 
who have diff icul tieis in school. Vocational and career education programs 
often exclude the handicapped and many others. The content and the ap- 
proaches used in all secondary programs will have to change significantly 
to respond to unique exceptional, children and multicultural education. 

INSTITUTIONS THAT PREPARE SECONDARY TEACHERS ' 

Efforts to provide prospective secondary- teachers wl^th appropriate- 
understandings and skilU seem to require new,, col laborative arrangements 
betwe'en departments of regular education, special education, and other 
units Involved in teacher preparation. The new arrangements and programs 
will . not be easily or swiftly created, hoWever. Four contextual features 
seem- to account for some of the difficulties faced by many institutions of 
higher education. 

■ ■' . ■ ■ -. ' .■ ' ^ 

I. Secondary preparation programs — both inservicev. and preservice-- 
lack connections among thetr many parts . In the Univer'!54ty of Oregon's 
Secondary Program, students take required coursework and field experi-^ 
ences from numerous liberal arts departments (such as history, sociologjQ, 
English, biology), four professional schools (art, music, journalism, aniK 
health, physical education, and recreation), and three divisions of the 
College of Education (educational policy and management, developmental 
studies and services, and teacher education). In addition, prospective 
secondary teachers have a practicum that is supervised by a student- 
operated- organisation as well as one term of student teaching that is 
primarily under the supervision and control of practitioners in tlie . 
public schools. ' \ 
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The complicated configuration just described is not unique to Oregon, 
Instead, it is "common to find' numerous sub-faculties that do not shar^ 
staff, materials, or equipment and that are physically separated from bne^ 
another. It is quite ordinary to find that decisions about course content 
^nd approaches are made independently and that faculty members from differ- 
T\ ent units do not team teach, go to the same conferences ;<(|j|i|read or publish 
in^ t.he same journal s» Fragmentation of effort and the lack of connections 
among units that contribute to the same program prohibit providing coordi- 
nated learning experiences fop prospective secondary teachera and represent 
a serious roadblock for a change effort. 

2. The amount of professional training that is provided to secondary 
teachers — those in preparation ^and those in the field^is mfnimal . Again 

C let me use an il lustration from my , own institution; Excluding requirements 
in liberal arts and foundations areas, prospective teachers are trained in 
the theory and. practice of teaching in two 2-credit-hour and two 3-credit- 
hour courses, fOnly 90 hours of classroom/in^truction is provided in the 
present program — a total that is comparable to a single two-week workshop - 
or institute. Furthermore, given the scarcity of time allocations and . 
current resources, few options exist for adding new offerings or experi- 
ences without eliminating others. Programs intended for inservice — even 
those that lead to the master's degrees-rinclude no more than half that 
many hours. Even the most interested teacher in the field is unlikely to 
receive as much as one full week of training per year throughout his or her 
career^. 

3 . Change is' hampered by declining enrollments tn institutions of . 
higher education and by the well-publicized oversupply of teachers . These 
environmental forces have heightenecT competition for doVlars , time, andl 
human energy. In some places, fierce battles: have beep fought over alloca- 
tions of faculty positions. The scarcity of resources has tendejLiO'-ffiake 
the boundaries between various .units and departments more^Thff^ 
impermeable. Without some slack resources--time, i^MWfrticuTar- -faculty 
members are prevented from moving into new and col la^o'rati ve arrangements, 
even for dauses as atfractiye as prepartng teachers to serve h^tndicapped 
youngsters or to promote multicultural education, l 

4. We lack an empirical base for defining good secondary teaching 
that could reform teacher education , ^substantial 'amount of research on 
teaching over the past two decades is ft'arting to provide us with useful 
insights ,into the characteristics of elementary teachers, their classrooms, 

ff and the effects these have on students' learning. The studi-es that may 

provide the same information about secondary education by and large remain 
. to^ be done* 
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CONCLUSION : . 

By way of ^ summary and conclusion, I hcive two sets of observations. The. 
firstset Is pessimistic; the second strikes a cautious note of optimism. 

1/1 ruy.- more pessimistic moments, I would argue that the weight of tradi- 
tions and the organizational and contextual variables that work against 
change will make any major breakthroughs unlikely. In the literature of 
change (see espepi ally Mann, 1976, and Emrick et al., 1977) I can find no 
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example of successful change at the high school Te^el. The track record 
for significant change in"- higher education Is no, better (Lindquist, 1974). 
If we follow past practice,- institutions of high' er education will respond 
to the problem of changing tra4riing for teachers by designing a new unit 
or new course, slipping it into the curriculum, staffing it with a J 
part-time faculty member, and receiving feedback from students that saysC 
th€iy have had one more experience that wais irrelevant to the task of 
teaching. ^ » 
- My basic optimism prevents me from stopping here. It is possible, in 
these times of decreasing enrollments in both the secondary schools and 
Institutions of higher education, that we will redefine our priorities and 
use freed-up resources to reconceptual ize our purposes diid strategies. , 
It Is possible that high school-teachers will see the pressing need for 
attending to the total development of their students as they are i'brced v 
to work with more pluralistic student populations. It is possible that 
'colleges of education will rise to the challenge of demanding and acquiring 
new resources so that relevant, effective teacher preparation curriculums ' 
can evolve. I hope my cautious optimism can be justified in the years to 
come. ' ' 
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BUILDING READINESS FOR CHANGE: - 
VIGNETTESvFROM THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON . ' 

•^a'^l Hesse ■-' ■•11^ ' 

v" ■ f ,■■ '**"' 

' ht the University of Oregon, we have found that having a plan for solv- 
ing the organizational structure .problem has been essential to the institu- 
tionalization of a new training program. Through a series of vignettes', I 
shall illustrate some of the readiness activities in our total plan to have^ 
an Impact on our organizational structure and program. It is clear to me ., 
-that we have hot completed all the tasks we set out to accomplish. It ts^^ 
also clear that program development and change take ah extraordinary amount 
of time and that about half of what happens in this change process -1$ unexr 
pected. Neverth^ess *e have learned from our planned eveijts--ahd from the 
unexpected. ' = . ^ 

' For five years, as a member of a central office curriculum staff in ^ 
Wisconsin, L watched an i nordi nalfe,. amount of change, t saw literally / 
millions of dollars spent on inservice education, icurriculum devjelopmeWll, 
and opMnizational change. The single tenet characteristic of successful 
change Efforts was "release people and allpw^hem to uhleicish their own 
power— allow them to be, self-sustafning rather than dependent on ext^^-oal 
expertise." I have relied on this tenet as Ifhave engaged In change 
efforts in higher education* I 

fly value system also has been shaped by colleagues at the Un1«|||rs4ty of 
Oregon 'who study, , write about, consult with others about change in educa- 
tion systems. What has impressed me is what they practice when they are 
changing their real world. Above all, they listen carefully, share their 
own carefully considered thoughts, and push for honest, sincere interac- 
tion. They are willing to take time to meet so that the groups to which 
they belong will operate. effectively. 

In the vignettes that follow, I shall first define the program which is 
the target or subject of our ''change efforts to provide readers a referent 
that might parallel thpir o?fn programs. Then I sh air describe six readi- 
ness activities that are part of our change cycle. - Throjjgh these events, 
' discussed here in detail, we have learned the truths described by students^ 
of organizational change. Finally, I shall consider som6 of the problems 
we face as we move through readiness to change. . • ' 

. . ■ . ' ■.• ■ ■ ■ -^'t ■ 

THE PROGRAM TO BE CHANGED . ' 

The program that is the focus of our development efforts kt the Univer- 
sity of Oregon is -the Secondary Teacher Preparation Program. Some of my 
colleagues refuse to calj it a program at all; they believe it is nothing 
more than organized anarchy or a bunch of service courses that are loosely i 
tied together at best. ) 

We prepare more than 300 students per year. The program Includes ^ 
approximately -60 quarter hours of general university studies, 60 quarter 
hours in a chosen subject area, 20 hours inelecti ves, and 38 hours in 
education. 

A further analysis of the professional education component shows that 
the responsibility for the 38 quarter hours of instruction is parceled out 
to staff members in a variety of administrative, units. What holds the 
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program together Is paper and a delicate, complex web of poorly understood 
bureaircratic commitments, policies, and agreements. Students take 3 hburs 
of social foundations from one division in the College of Education, 6 
hours of educational ^psychology from another division^j^S hours of pre- 
student practicum from a student-run program called ESCAPE (Every Student 
Caring About Personalized Education), 10 hours of course work from the 
secondary education faculty within the Division of Teacher Education, and 
16 hours ''of student teaching coordinated by another unit-in the Division 
of Teacher Education^ Furthermore, students in physical education, health, 
art,' or music — as more than half of our .secondary students are-'-receive j 
methods, practicums, and student teaching supervision in their own school 
or college rather than the College of Education. . - 

READINESS ACTIVITIES IN THE CHANGE CYCLE 

Readiness activitiies are similar to candttibning for a mile run: they 
include attending to the p^yKJological and.psj(chp^og1cal needs of the- body. 
In our case the body is the d|gani2ational structure — people, policies, 
nelatijonsh^ips, and rewards. ^ 

During the past three years, the Division of Teacher Education has 
biecome involved in a variety of act1vities„ that to an outside observer 
might appear loosely related. Many of the participants in these activi- 
ties have been faculty members affiliated with the secondary education 
program,,.and^consequently much of the focus of change activities has been 
on that program. " ^ . r - / - v • ^ s. v ^ 

While each event described here is a story in anci of iltself, together V 
these events form a picture of change in the making. Together they form 
the base for action. 

Gain i ng I de nt 1 ty . Out of the troubles associated with an NCATE accred- 
it atTorTTIicTsTorrTn^Jun^^ 1974, the Division of Teacher Education invested 
iHjiK.^ year qf appeal and of putting the secondary program back together. 
The Division established an Office of Secondary Education, identified a 
Director of Secondary Education, described the program, and traced faculty 
members who taught courses identified as part of that program. In short, 
the program was given a structure, existing goals were shared, jand ffrogram 
resources were identified. - 

The groundwork was laid. During the 1975-76 school year an advising 
system was implemented and a program evaluation plan was established. The 
faculty began to review the curriculum. In retrospect, the secondary pro- 
gram became quietly assertive between 1974 and 1976. The few faculty mem- 
bers whd taught secondary courses within the Division of Teacher Education 

^juiet regularly, the program began to have an identity, .and people began to 

"^have an interest in .its improvement. 
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Providing Time and Permission for Futuring . During the 1976-77 school 
year, the secondary faculty began to meet as the Secondary Education Pro- 
am Review and Evaluation Committee. This committee met at least a dozen 
N->^imes to share common "dreams." Our dreams included (a) earlier and 

tighter admissions; (b) more rigorous screening of students, to encourage 
them to make a greater investment/commitment; (c) earli-er and expanded 
(experiences in the schools; (d) blocking of the professional courses with 
field experiences; and (e) providing a reflective experience, so that 



stUdients could consider what it is important to teach as weVl as what is 
taught indirectly (the hidden curriculum). Though taking time for futuring 
had not beien a- norm» it was worth the risk, for we began to. know one 
another's goals and expectations. 

Establishing a Program Evaluation System . While giving time for 
futuring, the secondary education faculty simultaneously initiated a* for- 
mal evalujat ion of its program. Using an evaluation design adopted in April 
1976, the faculty undertook a seriesof activities intended to accomplish 
three objectives:, (a), extending previous evaluation efforts, (b) placing 
evaluatlonvactlvities X)n a systematic three-year cycle, and (c) providing*^ 
Information that could be used to imprdve the Secondary Program. 

More specifically, the evaluation collected information to answer the 
following questions: 

1. How satisfying and useful are various components of the program? 

2. How competent are graduates of the program? 

3. What happens to graduates one year after graduation? - 

4. What positive and negative comments and recommendations for 
'revisions of the program are made? i 

Three interrelated investigatfons were conducted during the 1976-77 
school year: (a) a survey of undergraduates in-the 1976-77 Secondary 
Program immediately following their sfeCident teaching experience, (b) a 
survey of graduates -from the 1975-76/Secondary Program\one year after \ 
their graduation, and (c) an intensive field study of a" selected sample 
of i975-76 graduates who were teaching In Oregon one year after their 
graduation. \ 

Building Problem Solving and Decision Making Structure: Creating* a 
Tearn^ These first-three readiness activities--gaining identity, futuri 
and program evaluation — have played an important part in our change effo 
While engaged in these activities, the secondary education faculty was 
to accomplish two crucial things tha,t change literature indicates are pa 
mount if change is tp occur. First, we described our .program and in do 
so found out what was truly there, what was valued, and what we didn't 
about. Second; we established effective communication patterns and be 
ior. We met regularly; we developed reasonable group norms and skills; 
learned of one another's strengths and weaknesses; we learned how to li 
and to help one another; and we established trust. Given the clear pict^ 
of our program and the effective communication norms, we found it much 
easier to move into problem identification and problem solving modes of 

behavior. ^' ' 

■ • * - - 

Getting and Using Grants . During a recent study of the College of 
Education faculty's needs, we found that time and the .use of time were pf 
prime concern to all faculty members. We also knew that if we mixed the 
demands^ on a young faculty, of promotion and tenure with their desire for 
prog raiTi development, individual publishing for survival probably would win 
out over a total faculty effort to change a low status undergraduate 
program. 

With these realities in mind, members of the secondary education 
faculty seized opportunities to be involved collaboratively in two grants. 
We hoped our involvement would lead to two things--opport unity tp buy 

' o . ill' 
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resources so that we might have time to engage In program plamning, and a 
chance to -do some research and writing. 

During 1976-77, members of the secondary faculty wrote portions of a 
three-year Dean's Grant [for training regular teachers to teach handi- 
capped students]. The grant was funded; and in summer 1977, secondary 
education faculty members began to be directly influenced by the impetus 
and thrust of the. Dean's Grant. In njeeting the goals that had been, set, 

the secondary education faculty established a study group which has:^ 

' ■■ I- 

— read and discussed selected articles about mainstreaming exceptional 
students ^ ' , 
' — visited Tacoma and Portland schools 
-rshadowed a ninth grade educable mentally retarded student for a day 
— met with members of the Eugene Special Services staff 
—surveyed the second.ary faculty's knowledge of and attitudes toward 
mainstreaming 

—prepared a series of short papers rel^ated to getting ready for 

mainstreamiigg • 
— made a regional and a national presentation on mainstreaming in 
secondary education. 

Also during 1976-77, the local school district Indicated a desire to 
change a portion of Its. curriculum. Given our mutual Interests and an 
additional desire to explore job-embedded inservice for both school and 
university personnel , we collaborative'ly obtained a Teacher Corps Grant. 
This grant has given us a woTking link to the schools, so we jnight use our 
experiences there as a basis for decisions about changes in our program. 
Thus far, all paid University Teacher Corps sta^ members (and they are on 
the secondary .education faculty) have spent tywri contact with school 
personnel. The contacts range from one-time (^^ftttee meetings to daily 
demonstration teaching. As alternatives for I^Hram change are discussed, 
these contacts In the, schools are Influencing^^ perspectives of our. 
staff; we are ^ftk1nhp'or advice from teachers, loministrators. Interns, and 
the other Teacher CoVpi'"sflfrf members. 

The two grants vjfere embra^d because they appeared to give us resources 
with which to buy time for lookVig at our own program. Reality, though, 
has proved that suchvtime is still difficult to capture. 

Reaching Out for Asst^t^pegctnd legitimacy. In thls^ the last of our 
readiness activities, we needed to (a) gain support, (b) look beyond 
ourselves,' and (c) Took to other institutions and the professionals in the 
field. In 1975 we entered Into a new governance arrangement and formed a 
Consortium for the Improvement of Professional Educat1on--Un1yersity of 
Oregon. The purpose of the Consortium Is to oversee the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of any new teacher certification program or 
any existing; Pribram «that undergoes major modification. The bylaws have 
several unique features: , 

1. The Consortium rather than a university committee sends heW and 
revised programs to our state accrediting agents* 

2. ;The Consortium Council has 12 to 15 members, but actually has only 
four voting units: (a) the local administrators/school boards, 
represented by three assistant superintendents; (b) the local 



teacher bargj^^lnlng unit within those three districts, represented 
by the three, Association Presidents; (c) the university faculty, 
represented by the Dean and faculty members from program areas 
within the Division of Teacher Education; and (d) the students from 
t hie university training programs. ' 

3. For any action to be tafeen^ all four votes must be affirmative^ 

For three years, we have been learning how to use and work within this 
new goverhatfice arrangement. Thus far we have managed to dev^j||p three new 
programs through the Consortium mechanisms, and we are now asTng the 
Consortium^ as we revise our seconaary education program. Through this 
governance arrangement, we are receiving some of the assistance we need, 
and we believe proposed changes wil1 have a new^base of legitimacy. ' 

SOME PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 

However, all is not a bed of roses — there are problems. 

The first has to do with buying and maintaining the energy of a criti- 
cal mass. In truth, not more than seven people within the Division of 
Teacher Education have an assignment in secondary education-- and the 
assignment is only partial. For us to make the changes we have dreamed 
about and. have readied ourselves for, we must maintain, the attention of at 
least five of these seven staff members. They are a critical mass. 

At issue is maintaining the optimism, fight, and flurry of our spawn- 
ing period. At issue is morale when we are a part of a large institution 
behaving in a reactive, protective manner during times of shrinking enroll- 
ment and resources. 

At issue is keeping the critical mass from being pulled away and 
assigned to other college tasks. The critical mass is critical because 
they are good. ^ Consequently;' they are called to o£her arenas: preparing 
for NCATE visits, setting up an inservice center, dealing with mainstream- 
ing, directing the graduate program, coordinating the reading program. 

A second problem has to do with staying alive over time. I personally 
feel resi^stance from others outside our secondary education unit but within 
the Division of Teacher Education.. To survive, a faculty member must fol- 
low some unwritten norms. One is to do your own thirty and let others do / 
theirs. Another is to play it loose and watch for cues from those who make 
up the informal power" structure. Our building a cohesive program unit of 
energetj^c^/aculty members interested In change — and fighting for unit 
resources and maintaining this effort over three years — begins to suggest 
to some that I am not paying homage to the informal rules. Thus, 1_ have 
a problem staying alive professionally. 

I can report that institutionalization of change takes time. It cannot 
be done without attention to readiness activities that focus on the organi- 
zation structure. 

If we are sure' of anything, it is this: whether a project is going to 
leave anything be|tind after it is gone will be determined by what is done 
very ear ly in the' life of the project. And what ^ project does early in ^ 
Its life Is likely to be dei)endent on the readiness activities that have . 
preceded the project'^oT^re occurring concurrently with it. 

Institutionalization is not something that takes place only at the end 
of a project. . f 
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THE INVOLVEMENT OF UNIVERSITIES IN INSERVIC'E EDUCATION: 
. ^ AN ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS 



David D. Marsh and Lou M. Carey 

A major Issue for schools of education at the present time- Is the role 
th€5y wl^l play in field-based Inservlce education for public school staffs. 
The issue is complex and relates- to a variety of trends external to the 
university, such as approaches to planned change within public schools, the 
role of teacher organizations in inservlce education, and the supporting 
legislation and financing for school-based Inservlce education. Within the 
university, an additional set of issues* needs to be addressed if schools of 
education and other parts of the university are t,o have a -meaningful r9le 
1 1T inservlce education. . " ' 

This paper will focus on several trends within a university that, 
affect its invoWement InHnservlce teacher education (ISTE). The. paper 
was dieveloped In several stages over the past year.^ First, 28 de^, 
prwessors. Teacher Corps project directors, researchers, and tln1v6rs1ty-; 
based soft-mpn^ staif members were Interviewed about the factors that 
enhance or inhibit a university's Involvement in inservlce education. From 
these interviews, an outline of organizational constraints was developed. 
The outline was then the focus of discussion in two regional Teacher Corps 
i» conferences and three school of education retreats where a cross-section 
of the faculty were planriing their university's involvement 1h inservlce 
education. Based on these discussions, the outline was translate^t Into a 
questionnaire which was- administerejl to. 20 deans,, prof eissors, and Teacher 
Corpis project direeters; ligpresehtlng ten universities, -^hese individuals 
rated each constral rvf^n^iii^l ve-poi nt Li iMfl||Uc^e' according 'to the degr^^ 
to which that constraint Inhibited the deHBBlt.of field-b^sed ISTE ^ 
at their own university. All 21 constraJn-^WS^fean scores Exceeding 
"moderately cons£ra1n1ng" for all three ro-le groups (deans, pfofessors, 
.Teacher Corps project directors). This paper was then developed from 
the outline, discusslort, and interviews. 

_ , n ■' ■ • ' . ■ ■ 

PERSPECTIVES ON UNIVERSITY INVOLVEMENT IN ISTE ^ ' 

,Th€fre are several perspectives on why universities are not more 
Involved than they are In fielcMbased inservlce education for School 
staffs. One view Is that, the problem is essentially monetary: If school • 
districts had the funds to support greater university ipVolvement, the' 
-university would quickly expand j.ts efforts. A second view Is that the 
problem Is also one of developing new skills among university faculty 
members and motivating them to become more 'active In Inservlce education. - 
The belief that the Issue Is essentially one of faculty development Is , 
reflected In articles by Mathis (1978), Bergquist (1978), and Centra 

(1978).. « _ 

Neither of these views is entirely adequate <because each neglects the 
myriad of university organizational constraints that hinder involvement 
In inservlce education. This perspective on university involvement as a 

T The project was supported by Contract OE-300-77-0267 from the Teacher 
Corps, U.S»> Office of Education. 
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problem of Institutional change draws on Insights by Corwih (1973) 
concerning the process of change In teacher education programs and the 
frmnork for Institutional change developed by Dal In and McLaughl in 
(1976), We present these constraints with, the thought that the nature of 
the probleb has considerable Implication for the nature of the solution. 
Meaningful program building In Inservlce education Is very difficult wlth- 
■put an understanding and resolution of these organizational Issues. 

Within a- university, the Institutional constraints that discourage 
^acuVty members from assuming inservlce education as part of their regular 
..university role are of four types: constraints associated with the pur- 
pose/of the university, economic constraints; political constraints, and 
sociplogical constraints. 

CONSTRAINTS ASSOCIATED WITH THE PURPOSE OF THE UNIVfRSITY 

Three traditional purposes of a university are research, teaching, 
• and service* Inservlce teacher education Is seen as a service function, 
largely because of the tdrm "Inservlce teacher education" ttsfelf. The 
label seems to generate difficulties in school districts and universities 
alike* In school districts, "inservlce teacher education" has unpleasant 
connotations for teachers, who consider it a waste of time and an affront 
to their professional status; Ir\ universities,, the phrase triggers a per-^ 
ceptfon that the effort is a service function. Since the service function 
I5 the bastard function within universities, this perception creates prob- 
lems for Individual faculty memb&r^s who become Involved in ISTE as well as 
for the professional schools wfth which they are affiliated. 

For an Individual faculty member, a serious problem is that inservlce 
activities often must be in addition to regular teaching, resea**ch, and 
cofnmittee responsibilities because little time or energy is allocated to 
service functions. For a school of education, a strong service orienta- 
tion means a loss of status, both within that university aqd among sqhools 
of education across the country. Involvement in Inservlce education also 
generates a number of other difficulties; however, it is important to be 
aware that some of these result directly from the initial perception that 
inservlce education is a service function of the university. 

Vising inservlce education as a service function also weakens the 
quality of the program itself. Service efforts often are based on weak 
conceptual frameworks, inadequate use of research findings, and. poor 
program implementation strategies. In addition, service efforts receive 
marginal time allocation and can easily be slighted among competing 
demagds for faculty time. Consequently, it is easy for those providing 
inservlce education to settle for one-time workshops or a traditional 
education course offered in an off ^campus setting. \ 

Inservlce education need not and should not be viewed as a service 
function; it is probably better for universities not to be involve^ in 
inservlce education at all than to base their Involvement on a rationale 
of service. Rather, inservlce education can enhance the teajchtng and 
Research functions of universities while being very helpful to teachers. 

If pr^ervice teacher education is a teaching function, then certainly 
inservlce education is. Inservlce education means teaching a new cadre of 
students In new settings. Instead of offering instruction within regular 
courses, Tnservice ejJucation is more a matter of assjsting the learning 
and professional development-ef^ school personnel by a variety of means. 
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This comprehensive effort to aid the public school staff implies a new 
faculty-student relationship, a new Instructional setting, and a new 
Teaming design, among oth^er adjustments. Y^t these aspects of the 
teaching process will not remain unique to Inservlce programs; mone and 
Tnore, preservlce teacher education' programs and educational administra- 
tors also are applying .such Ideas. 4 ' 

Inservlce education can be a part of the research function of "ttie 
school of education as well. To date, research has been praised more 
In name than In fact In schools of education; little research is actually 
being conducted. Joyce et al. (1977) pointed out that th,e average pro- 
fessor prepares a pirofesslonal article only once every three years, and 
that only a small percentage had ever conducted studies in schools. Yet 
research and publication. now receive great emphasis^ in many schools of 
education and represent both a major opportunity for Taculty contribu- 
tions to Inservlce education and an increasing pressure on faculty time 
and energy. 

. Inservlce education efforts could provide rich possibilities' for both 
applied and basic- research in education. Rather than comp6ting for faculty 
time and .commitment, 1nserv1ce-e<|ucat1on and research activities can be 
seen as mutually enhancing^ Several trends within the field of applied 
research promote. this likelihood.' Interdisciplinary, field-based research 
is increasing both in' large, federally funded program evaluations and 
in small studies, as is action research using a variety of strategies for 
changing schools— esoeCially where a program treatment is developed and 
studied. This emph«is on research utilizing carefully developed treat- 
ments implemented /n regular school settings is in sharp contrast to 
prevldus research which examined only "natural variation" in program 
treatments. Ethnopraphic studies and other qualitative research are also 
becoming more resectable complements to quantitative research. In ^QCt,. 
Inservlce educatior offers numerous opportunities for applied research 
linklerd to program efforts and can be examined using these emerging applied 
research techniques. ^ 

in surrenary, the fact that inservlce is categorized as a service 
function of the university creates .status and legitimacy problems for the 

. individual faculty member and for the professional school, l^th within 
universities and among schools of education aqcpss the .country. A service 
orientation also has diminished the quality of^ inservlce efforts. This 
rationale has permitted weak program design. Inadequate, research utiliza- 
tion, and marginal time and resource allocation. However, the service 
orientation is neither necessary nor desirable; inservite education can 
enhance the J||Mching and research functions of universities while being 
very helpfLt|||||p teachers. 

ECONOMIC CONSTRAINTS - 

Other Qjqganizational constraints on involvement in inservlce education 
are economic rn nature, and are readily seen when preservlce teacher educa 
t ton is; contrasted with inservlce education. Preservlce teacher education 
was— and in many cases stllT is— the economic backbone of a school of 
education. Large class sizes in the preservlce teacher education program 
generate sufficient full-time equivalents (PTEs) to allow the school of 
education to^ffer small seminars for advanced graduate students. In con- 
trast, inservlce teacher education barely pays for itself. The funds it 
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provides for faculty members frequently are used as overload pay rather 
than-as support for the regular faculty load. In many cases sizable 
portions of the inservlce funds generated support "soft-money** staff 
rather than the regular faculty. MoreiWer, the funds are held in special 
university budgets which, while providing' some discretion in expenditures, 
also make it harder for ,i nservice ^edudat Ion to serve as a more general 
economic support for the school of educatrion. ^ 

Preservice enrollments have also been relat1;vely easy to obtain.. While . 
preservice enrollments declined jn recent years, they have stabilized once 
again and are still sufficient to support ot^er programs of t#fe schools of 
education. In contrast, inservice education prograrjis require continuous 
development and planning time as well as perspn^il energy to^^piBrket" the 
programs. They also represent consider<ible financial uncertitnfy ^fgr 
the, school of educatiSn and for the individual' faculty menjber. Th^finan- 
cial problem of university involvement is as much a matter of funded - 
fnstabil ity as it is of funding size . ^ ' . 

In addition, preservice teacher educators have no private, m)n<nst4tu-' 
tional arrangement to provide instruction to student teacher^ they have 
no vested interest in keeping the programs externaj to the school cff educa-^ 
tion. State credential ing gives a programmatic and* financial monopoly to 
universities in the preparation of preservice teachers. In contrast, many 
university faculty members have private consulting ari^angtuients t<K provide 
inservice education to districts. Edelfelt (1977) argued that service to 
school districts • . has become the major source of mobnl ight1ng,and^ 
extra pay for higher education 'faculty." 

^e should hesitate to call such faculty consulting "moonlighting" in 
its usual sense, however. Moonlighting usually connotes holding two inde- 
pendent jobs where employers are Kin i nformed or, at best, toleraiVt of the 
employee's other job. In contrast, faculty consulting (in this case, as 
inservice education to school districts) has longstanding acceptance in 
the university, is institutionalized as an, arrangement within the univer- 
sity, and creates benefits for the university as well as for the individual 
faculty member. " ^ 

Historically, prospective faculty members have been informed at the 
time of their job interview that they may supplement their salary by 
consulting, usually within specified limits.; One argument university 
administrators have used in holding down faculty salaries is that faculty 
members can augment their salariJss with consulting work. Consulting 
arrangements are institutionalized at the university in several ways--most 
notably in the scheduling of classes so that faculty members are free one 
day per week {usually Friday) for writing or consulting. Finally, most . > 
school of >ejducation administrators and faculty members quickly point out 
that facu>ty consulting with school districts has several direct benefits, 
'for the university: for example, consultants often improve relationships' 
with school districts, maintain contacts with and provide benefits to* V 
alumni of the school of education, and help recruit students into other 
univqjfsity programs. They also facilitate field placement opportun^tieis 
for students and open tti» way for the employment of graduates from - ' 
education, programs. . - . \ 

Both the university faculties and the school district leaders have QOO'f 
reasons not to give up their private inservice arrangements./ S|i(3h ^arrange- * v>V 
ftients provide faculty members with extra money beyond their regufajF salary, ^. | 
w.ithout the bureaucratic strains of processing financial paperv^oxk through ^ 
the university and the school district. School districts pref^r^these ^ / 
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private arpangements as well; they are able to obtain the specific 

-v-jj^^lyl^jy^fs desired on a more flexible basis, and w1thout»the university 
overhead or* bureaucir'atic procedures a* university-based contract might 
entail. ' / 

• Some education deans have considered using merit pay or overload pay 

' for effecting a transition from private to institutionalized arrangements 
for InserVlce ^|ducat1on or for encouraging greater faculty participation in 

. inservice educi^oh. However, faculties perceive few economic benefits 
(exce(^fcviurviva4^ of such involvement/ ^nd, numerous ecortomic constraints. 

, Even if the schooT of education devoted Its entire merit pay Incentive to 
inservice education, this small percentage of a salary often would be mar\y 
times smaller than the Inservice consulting money now earned by a faculty 
member. Therefore, this institutional "carrot" has not been sufficiently - 
attractive to date. ' - ^ . 

The institutional "stick" hasr been np more effective than the insti- 
tutional "carrot" in drawing more faculty members into institutionally 
based inservice education. Unlike England, where declining student 
enrollments. have led to major faculty reductions, and even to the closing 
of many teacher education institutions, the United States has not seen 
massive faculty dismissals. Furthermore, few faculties have had to turn 
.. to inservice to obtain "load coverage," although this situation may soon 
be. upon us. 

For faculty members who want inservice education as part of their 
load, the concept of "faculty load" is itself a perplexing problem; Fac- 
ulty load is defined in terms of course credit hours. This conception of 
"Toad, based on courses taught,' implijbs that a nine-credit teaching load 
(with three additional credits for research/committees/advisements) means 
a faculty member spends 75 percent of the time teaching. Actual time dis- 
tribution for a faculty member is quite different, however, and can vary 

framatically .among faculty. Consequently, there frequently is a serious 
ime problem when a faculty member is released from a three-credit course 
(assumed to be 25 percent of load, for example) t;* spend a day and a 
quarter a week.--or even a day a week — in the field. 

A final set of economic constraints concern' the various budgets in a 
school of education and the way in which project funds are handled. /+lard- • 
money budgets in the school of education are generally based on tuition 
credits. These hard-money budgets— and th^^correspAnding need to teath 
tuition-generating classes— are important in defining the legitimacy of 
a faculty member and providing for long-term faculty job security. In 
many universities, it is difficult to give inservice education courses a 
legitimate relationship to these hard-money budgets. |n the other hartd, 
as previously noted, soft-money funds have proved undefendable, and gener- 
ate overhead dollars whch of ten ^re "lost" to the central university 
administration. Consequently, the school of education has a hard time 
recapturing overhead expenses for inservice projects, generating program 
development funds which would encourage future, staff development arrange- 
ments, artd providing hard-money legitimacy-if&r 'faculty members involved 
in such programs. ^ " . 

Inservice education ,6ffor*ts that are funded as project s^ rather than 
- directly from tuition dollars experience additional problems. School S" of 
education typically have cumbprsbme procedures for handling project funding 
of inservice education. As the dj/ectors of many Teacheyt* Corpi projects , 
can verify,' imiversi ties also encounter di|ficulties handling enrol lmentS4 
and admiss'ions for groups of sty^en^s. 
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POLITICAL CONSTRAINTS 

------ ■ : 

Several political constraints Inhibit university Involvetneht In 
Inservlce education. Both Oenemark (1977) and Edel felt (1977) have 
argued for greater control of teacher education by the school of 6duca- 
rlon rather than by tKe entire university. In response to the claim that 
teacher education Is an all-university responsibility, Denemark replied, 
"This view frequently limits the responsiveness of a university to school 
system needs and prevents , the bulTdlng^f significant constituency In the 
field" (p. 6). Schools^of education feel a need for greater control over 
program decHlons In Inser^vlce education and ov^r the logistical arrange- 
fiients wh1chJM)uld allow for such things as of f-c amp us program offerings.. 

Schools (education are also embroiled In campus-wide disputes over 
Jurisdiction. of Inservlce programs. For exam]>le, colleges of Continuing 
education and other university d1vl5lqps or programs are Increasingly 
offertng Inservlce programs fo)c;^a*hlrs. While It Is easy to talk in the 
abstract about cooperation among the various units within the university, 
such c6operatlbn is often dlfi^cult to obtain, especially In t1me§ tf tight 
budgets. Budgets themselves are^also part of the finahelal dl^sfHite; for 
example,, one Issue Is a more equitable distribution of overhead, costs 
between the school of education and the university In general. 

WltMn the school of education several governance Issues must be 
addressed. Two observations about the faculty committer structure help 
clarify some of the governance Issues. The first Is that there are a 
large number of faculty committees In schools of education, and th^ 
have overlapping jurisdictions. Th.1s governance arrangement Is time- 
consuming and cumbersome, even at best. For Inservlce educaMoiK It 
poses several problems. Often, Inservlce programs need rapid approval 
from one or several, commlttjtfe^ 1n order to meet the fthiding requirements 
of outside agencies^ Mdr^ver, committees are used to approving rela- 
tively, stable programs, while Inservlce education programs may require 
frequent redesign to jMiet the needs of a particular .school isettlng. 
Consequently, stand 1r^€6Jnm1t tees are frequently frustratted by the 
demands of Inservlce programs. 

A second observation Is that the committees function essentially to 
approve. programs prei^ented by^a single depar^nt or to s^^^ol Ides for 
programs across ^nartmerits. Conversely,- committees are not vehicles for 
collaborative prajj^n) development. In fact, cr-oss-departmental coU^ibo-" 
ratton,on program design or Implementation is rare. For |^ampTe,.jiwiat 
appears to be cross -departmental collaboration In carrylni^out pj^ser- 
vlce teacher education is usually only parallel act fv1ty--l IttVe program 
Integration exists* For inservlce education, cross-departmental dooper a-- 
tion Is necessary fn prog rahr-^elj very and In administration. Consequently, 
inservlce (edueitlori .create^-^two-pror^ged dilemma for schools of education: 
it fr)8qtiently conflicts with numerous Institutional norms and practices, 
and 4t also presents difficulties by requiring cross-departmental program 
del ivery and jidministratlon. * . a,^ ' 

Inservic^educaition also raises frtterestingNjurl sdicti'onal Issues 
between the faculties and deaiis of schools of elation. Many inservlce 
programs require extensive 1 nvoTvAnent amd fap i a d ec 1 s torfs^ty-ti)e^^gaii>~ whor^ 
typically 'must approve program furi'ding, nontradltional program features, 
and staffing under a host of sometimes quickly Established sfieclal arr^nge- 
-ments. Each new inservlce program .seems to bring" forth the need for addi- 
'tional special arrangements, oftenVeachi'ng across departments, so that 
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department chairmen and/or other faculty members may be left fueling unin- 
formed, unlnvotvecl, and uncomfortable with both the Inservlce program and 
the dean's powler. 



SOCIOLOGICAL CONSTRAINTS 

Sociological constraints, as well as economic and political ones. 
Inhibit the Implemfentatlon of Inservlce education. For example, faculty 
members sometimes see their role as one of specialization within a narrow 
discipline, whereas inservlce education often reiujires them to act monje ^ 
as generallsts. In-inservlce education, the subst^ntiVfe expertise of/ 
faculty is expected to reach across broader Issues pf eflucatlon, and 
their knowledge needs to be applied with a gf^eater emphasis on problem 
solving. Moreover, they must possess or develop a myriad of skills and 
insights 1n the process of helping teachers.. A closely related problem 
is that faculty, members often build their reputations on the ability to 
criticize rather than advocate. Inservlce education ultimately requires 
them to play a program-building rather than criticizing role.- In general, 
faculty socialization is. often dysfunctional to creative- Involvement In 
inservlce education. - 

Faculty members also have grown accustomed to a certain power over 
students. This power relationship can be seen by comparing the relation- 
ship between a faculty member and a doctoral student with that between a 
supervisor and a worker on an assembly line. The assembly line worker 
need be concerned only with on-the-job performance, which Is essentially 
a problem of appropriate behavior or activity. -As long as the assembly 
lifje worker produces^ the right output, personal thoughts and Ideas can 
remain unexposed. In contrast, the intimate exchange of Ideas between a 
doctoral student and a professor means the professor can have a much more 
powerful influence over the student. This influence is encouraged and 
respected and*, in fact, remains at the heart of a university; however, 
the power relationship can .have detrimental results. 

Power relationships in inservlce education are dramatically different. 
Preservice teachers and doctoral students come to the university with sev- 
eral common characteristics; they come: (a) as individuals, (b) needing a 
degree and/or credential, and a Strong letter of refcommendation on complet- 
ing the program, and (c) wittiout powerful institutional support. Inservlce 
programs, on the other hand, often are for groups of teachers who don't 
need the additional degree or credential. These teachers frequently have 
implied support from a school district and/or a teachers prgcTnlzation. The 
knowledge gap between .professor and inservlce teacher is much smaller than 
between professor and pi^eservice teacher. Moreover, Inservic^ programs are 
often held on the" teachers' "turf." Consequently, faculty and Inservlce 
students often must negotiate their programs, and many faculty members are 
not familiar with nor skilled Im such negotiations* 

Notions about academic freedom compound this problem. Academic freedom 
originally was a protection so that faculty members could speak or; wrfte 
their beliefs on controversial issues without threat of losing their jobs. 
Rece n t Ty~t h e c dhc ept hast a k e n~o n several addltTomal meantngs^ Fi rsL , - 
academic freedom is institutional freedom: the freedom' to ignore (to some 
extent) institutional pressures of any type, particuVlarly those originating 
from the dean. Second, it is freedom to teach as one cTiooses, even if 
this teaching (content or method) is not appropriate \to the students--in 



this case inservice teachers. When confronted with a power relationship . 
dilemma, some faculty"members bewail the loss of academic freedom, A new 
balance of academic freedom;, institutional freedcup^, and relevant program 
operation is needed in professional schools. This balance is a complex 
^;One where many legitimate needs and values miist be considered. 

Another major sociological constraint relates to the faculty's own 
"turf" within the schooT^f education,^ To outsiders, faculty members 
appear to obtain permanent rights to a secure spot in. the school of educa^ 
tion when they achieve tenure. Yet turf is a much more fragile commodity, 
and often consists of ownership of prized courses, doctoral students, or 
positions onlselect faculty committees. Many faculty members hesitate 
, to give up advanced doctoral courses they have' traditional ly taught, or 
^ prized time slots in the academic schedule, in order tp Involve them- 
selves in inservice educat^ion. Furthermore,, extensive invol vement in 
inservice education can lead to informal ostracism by colleagues. Turf 
is a month-to-month issue rather than one associated^ exclusively with 
obtaining tenure, * x 

The structuring of time in the school of education also complicates 
participation in inservice education. Each day of the week faculty members 
^^are busy with classes, committees, and/or counseling of students. Conse- 
quently the large blocks of field time required for effective participation 
" in inservice education create difficult scheduling problems*, , 

A related problem is the pace^ activity, Abraham Kaplan (1978) 
recently commented that he acceptor a short-term appointment at a center , 
for advanced study because universities have become places of frantic 
activity rather than studied reflection; he felt he needed to flee his 
own university to obtain time for valued activities. Within schools of 
education, the inadequacy of course loads as a reflection of faculty 
responsibility compounds the problems of time and the pace of activities, 
Taculty members are responsible for many activities not included in their 
course load, 

A good case can be made that research in education is also greatly - 
influenced by faculty time--research reflects what a faculty professor 
and-one or two graduate students can accomplish in and aroond other 
obligations. Consequently, much research is characterized by artificial 
experiments conducted with easily available students or studeitt teachers. 
Similarly, inservice education efforts are also limited and biased by 
faculty scheduling problems, ^ 

Moreover, ♦ "hang-on-tigh1:" mindset has dominated universities i^*^^-.^ 
recent years. Declining enrollments have led to #wer faculty positi^nsT^ 
or at least ^ew new faculty members. These pressuiFes are felt differen- 
tially by various role groups such as deans, tenured faculty^ nontenured 
assistant professors, and soft-money staff. Sociological and economic 
\ press ures..ij*4t prompt, a dean to innovate in such areas as i'nservice 
\4ut3i't5n may^ the pressures that cause tenured faculty to 

seek greater securrty, 

: Field activities pit the comfort of the known (campus-based work) 
against fear,''or at least uncertainty, of the unknown (school -based work). 
Many faculty members sen§e that they lack skills or motivation to carry bff^ 
— ln^erViC€f programs; consequently, they hesftate tg become invol^d. Yet, 
in discussibns of the university's role in inservice ediication, akttention 
typically is given only to the "carrots" or rewards which tnjght attract 
facujity to greater involvement in inservice educ^ition, A nfbre useful para- 
digm for examining faculty concerns would include faculty perceptions^ about 
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Figure 1 

A FRAMEWORK FOR VIEWING FACULTY ATTITUDES ABOUT 
- ^BECOMING INVOLVED IN INSEI^VICE EDUCATION 



Current Role New Role 



percelA'ed positives 


« 

perceived positives 


perceived negat1\^es 


perceived niegatlves 



the positive and negative aspects of their current situation, as well as 
the perceived positive and negative aspects of expanded inservice education 
responsibilities (lee Figure 1). Emphasis on the rewards associated with 
new programs such as inservice education addresses only one of the four 
categories suggested by this paradigm. Increased financial reward may have 
little attraction for afaoulty member who is reluctant to become Involved 
.in inservice educatiorTbecause of concerns about any number of sociological 
)or governance issuesf Hall and Loucks (1978) presented a complementary 
'framework for analy^rw the personal concerns of faculty members in the 
context 0*1^ adopting inmovations. V ' 

It is/also useful to consider the many roles faculty could play in 
in^rvicel education. While it is true that some faculty members may choose 
to be involved in inservice while others choose nbt to be, it is also true 
that some may J^sire to take responsibility for^eveloplng and cobrdinat- 
ing such a program while others might be wMling to teach- in the program 
or assist in its .research component. The careful matching of individual 
faculty, university, ^nd field needs is a complex process which will 
require careful attention if a university is to bfe involved meaningful lyv 
in inservice education. , ^ . 

* Finally, many universities have used soft-money staff members associ- 
ated with local or federally funded projects to help staff their inservice 
l*f*ograms. Soft-money staff members play a vital role In Inservice educa- 
tion. They often possess important clinical -skil Is needed to make univer- 
sity involvement in inservice education successful. They^may relate well 
to public sbhool teachers and have s1l|Mf leant credibility With them. 
Often, they are relatively free of ma™soQiological constraints hindering 
regular faculty members. In addition, the^ are bften highly motivated to 
work In Inservice education; they may value field Thvetvement over other 
professional act ivitfes.' ' . - ° 

Soft-money staff members present several, dilemrjiis for schools of educa- 
tion, however. The dilemmas are keenly felt by the Tndl vidua Is themselves, 
who sometimes have a bittersweet relationsh1|i with the Institution. The 
first of these dilemmas concerns job status. Typically, these individuals 



are on year-long, temporary contracts whose renewal Is contingent upon new 
project fundtng the staff meffl|5ers|-themsel ves securer Thus they rarely have 
■long-term job security or more tKan secotid-rat^ Job status with the school 
of education. A long-term role with Institutional legitimacy Is needed for 
soft-mone»y staff, to reflect and respect their academic training and field 
responsibilities. 

The development and Institutionalization of 'inservlce programs take 
on added complexity when soft-money staff *;nembers are Involved. We have 
frequently observed a pattern of inservlce involvement for universities in 
which the soft-money staff members develop and direct .inservlce projects, 
whlKe regular faculty members teach courses within these projects. The 
rub comes when soft-money staff members feel that they are being used— that 
they do the hard work and deal with critical issues in education, while 
regyilar faculty members get credit for teaching and may even be paid on 
an overload basis. In turn, the regular faculty sometimes resents the 
high pay, frequent travel, "sloppy work," or ungrateful attitude of the 
soft-monejy staff. 

Marsh {1977yand Carey and Marsh (1978) discussed several reasons 
soft-monesy staffs have not promoted institutionalization of inservlce ^ 
Innovations with complete vigor or success. They have little incentive 
to institutionalize innovations they have nurtured anfl developed; once 
Institutionalized, these innovations usually become the domain' of a 
regular faculty member because soft-money staff members lack academic 
credentials or control over degree programs. They also lack the status 
or clout to win informal acceptance and Institutional approval for their 
innovations, as well as the knowledge to translate Innovations into the 
administrative building blocks of the institution (credits, courses, 
programs, degrees). 

In summary, numerous sociological constraints hinder Institutional 
involvement in inservlce education: 

1. Faculty members in iHEs often possess a specialized knowledge, 
whereas inservlce education may require broader expertise^nd a 
problem-solving orientation. 

2. A faculty propensity toward critical analysis sometimes hinders 
inservlce education, where support and program building are 
needed. 

3. Many faculty members have grown accustomed to a dominant power 
relationship over students^ while teachess have sizable power in 
negotiations about what, to learn and howl earning will' proceed. 

4. Fa ciilty members have a continuing problem of protecting their own . 
"turf" within the s.chool of education, as* well as serious time 
constraints and myriad other responsibilities which keep them at an 
Intense J^svel. of activYty. 

• 5. Finally, inservlce education is constrained by the complex prob- 
lems of faculty motivation, and is also complicated by soft- 
. pjney sfeaff members who enhance inservlce programs yet present 
seVeriil dftemmas regarding their job security, cooperative 
program development, and inititutionalfzation of innovations 
in iTiservice education.. 
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, This analysis has a number of Implications for the process by 
which universities can become Involved In inservlce education* (t 
Is clear that the protpis mu^t Include the removal Of Institutional 
roadblocks as well as the development of program directions, faculty 
skills, and faculty motivation. The process will need to.be a long- 
term developmental effort reflecting the stages of Institutionalizing • 
an Innovation, and specific planning steps, described In a planning 
guide by Carey and Marsh (1978). The planning process will need to 
be coordinated by a task force representative of a cross-section of 
the facility. We doub^ that only, one Individual could represent the 
poT1ti(;al consensus ahcT^rspectlve needed for developing Inservlce 
programs at the university. 

The task force should consider developmental issues within the 
school of education (such as program directions, staff (Allocation and 
rewards, and funding arrangements) as well as more generic Issues 
(such as faculty, load, promotion criteria, and the lOrtg-term status 
of soft-money staff members). ICtrsh (1978) described how the deTvelop- 
^ment process must also relate to policy at all the unlversltv/and 
statewide levels. Creative relationships at these levels, well as 
Vith school districts and teacher organizations, need to m established. 

It is likely that an ongoing governance/developmet^^i^j^hanlsm will 
be required If the school of education Is to become ancrrawF*n a meaning- , 
ful part of Inservlce education for school staffs. Like the members 
of the Initial task force, the persons responsible for this mechanism 
must blend the skills and perspectives of Inservlce practitioners, 
researchers, and "gatekeepers" from the university as well as school 
district and teacher organization representatives. The mechanism 
would need to revise program directions and program del 1 very proce- 
dures; assign, train, and reward staff members; generate broad-based 
ownership for inservlce programs within the university and at the state 
level; rfetain a research/teaching orientation, rather than a sefvlce 
orientation, for inservlce programs; and seek additional funding for 
inservlce programs. A mechanism which addressed these Issues would 
be responsive to the major tenet of this paper: that a number of impor- 
tant organizational issues must b&i r^sol-^d if universities are to be 
involved meaningfully in' field-based insery1ce\educat1on for school 
staffs... «. 
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the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Is a nationwide 
Infornwtlon system of the National l.nstltute of Education, whose basic 
" objective is to provide Ideas and Information on significant current docu- 
ments in education, and topubliclze the availability of such documents. 
Through a network of specialized clearinghouses, ERIC gathers, evaluates, 
abstracts, and Indexes these materials, and processes them into a central 
•computerized data system. The scope of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education is the preparation and continuing development of education per- 
sonnel, as well as selected aspects of health education, physical educa^ 
tion, and recreation education. 

We are convinced. that the knowledge base on the institutionalization of 
change and on inservice education is in need of expansion. We encourage 
you, therefore, to submit to us any manuscript you have developed on this 
topic and to encourage your colleagues to do the same. 

We need a reproducible copy (two copies, if available) of any materials 
and, if possible, a brief abstract. Documents submitted are sel,ected on 
the basis of their relevance to the current needs of the field. Those 
accepted are abstracted and indexed in the monthly journal. Resources in 
Education (RIE), and are made available in microfiche at over 600 locatiohs 
and reproduced in xerographic form through the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service. Copyrighted materials will receive only an announcement in RIE 1f 
permission to reproduce is not given. 

Documents announced in RIE typically are unpublishei^ or of limited 
distribution, and include research reports, program de,scb^jj»ns, speeches, 
annotated bibliographies, and curriculum guides, 01 ss'it'tations available i 
elsewhere are not announced in RIE. * 

We believe there are benefits in submitting documents to ERIC. Your 
work will be Widely publicized since over 5,300 organizations subscribe , 
to Resources in Education . Publications that have limited distribution f 
or are out of print can continuously be made available to readers through ^ 
the microfiche collections and reproduction service. And you will be 
performing a professional service for your colleagues. 

Please send relevant documents to: Information Analyst, ERIC 
Clearindhouse on Teacher Education, Suite 616, One Dupont Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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